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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
<> 
N the Gazette of Wednesday evening appeared a proclamation 
further proroguing Parliament from November Ist, to which 
it was prorogued in August, to Friday, December 19th, and 
without any intimation that the prorogation would be fol- 
lowed by a dissolution. Nevertheless, the rumours, which had 
been very active all the week, that an immediate dissolution 
might be expected, did not much abate; and the Conservative 
Globe intimated on Thursday that the Daily News might prove to 
be premature in assuming that the design of an immediate dis- 
solution, if it had ever been entertained, had been dropped. The 
reason assigned for expecting it has been that the Liberals are 
supposed to have won greatly on the Registers, and that the 
new Registers do not take effect till next year, so that the 
elections, if they took place this year, would take place on 
the basis of the old Register. However, the best political 
authorities seem now to agree that no immediate dissolution is 
contemplated. 











It may prove that the great event of the week has been 
General Roberts’s proclamation to the Afghans. In this docu- 
ment, badly reported by Reuter, and not published by the India 
Office, the General, “ by order of the Viceroy,” announces the 
abdication of Yakoob Khan and the occupation of several dis- 
tricts by the British, requests the Sirdars to retain their function 
of maintaining order, promises protection to the people in the 
occupied cities, and insists upon their obedience. He also sig- 
nifies that the general administration of Afghanistan will be 
settled after consultation with the Sirdars and other leading 
persons. As we have argued elsewhere, this proclama- 
tion indicates an intention to set up or accept a vassal 
Prince, and will involve much serious work, even if the 
Afghans, seeing in it a determination permanently to control 
them, do not make one final effort to expel the invader. General 
Roberts has collected supplies for five months, and has hutted 
his men for the winter; has summoned all troops from the 
Peiwar, thus abandoning the Kurum route; and is engaged in 
opening the route by Jellalabad and Dhakka, which is closed 
as yet by the Ghilzais. 





General Hughes is not in a good position. A correspondent 
of the Times left him on the 21st ult. at Tazi, thirty miles from 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai, on the road to Ghuzni, expecting an attack 
from the Tarikis, a sub-clan of the Ghilzais. This anticipation 
was verified on the 24th. General Hughes’s force is not given, 
but it must be exceedingly small, for 1,000 Tarikis, headed 
by a mere freebooter, ventured to threaten it. They 
were attacked at night by Colonel Kennedy, with some 
detachments of the 59th Foot, the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, 
and three guns, and dispersed, with the loss of their 
leader and forty-one men. We had only two officers and 
twenty-four men of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry wounded. The 
affair was probably smart, but General Hughes remains liable 
to more serious attack, and is entirely unable to move forward, 
while reinforcements can scarcely reach him. So degraded, 
however, has opinion become in this country, that this petty 





skirmish is called a “victory,” and no attention is paid to our 
abandonment of the much vaunted route by the Kurum—which 
has been left to the hill-men, Colonel Money being ordered, 
with all troops, from Ali Khel to Cabul—or to the success of the 
Ghilzais in delaying the movement from Jellalabad to the 
Afghan capital. The clansmen have occupied the Jagdalak 
Pass, between those two points, and a new route is being sought, 
to turn their position. 


The Liberal demonstration at Manchester yesterday week and 
on Saturday was held by one even of the newspapers which 
strongly support the Government, to indicate more enthusiasm 
than that which the Conservatives had got up there in the pre- 
vious week, “It appeared,” says the Times, “to be a larger 
gathering than that which was witnessed at the same place 
on occasion of Lord Salisbury’s visit the week before.” “The 
Liberal muster began earlier in the day, caused a much 
greater increase of street traffic, on wheels especially, 
and required a longer time, after the delivery of the 
speeches, for the difficult process of dispersal.” As the 
Times’ bias is strongly in the direction of the Government, 
and its criticism of Lord Hartington’s Friday’s speech was 
thoroughly hostile, we suppose this to be impartial evidence. 
Lord Hartington on the Friday did not speak after a banquet, 
like Lord Salisbury, but delivered his speech in reply to an 
address from 249 of the Liberal Clubs and Associations of Lan- 
cashire, in his usual calm and unexcited manner ; and yet the 
enthusiasm which his very sober, though very strong and sensible, 
speech elicited, was as great as the heartiest Liberal could 
desire. As an orator, Lord Hartington does not, of course, 
approach Lord Salisbury, so that we may very fairly credit an 
even larger proportion of the enthusiasm with which he was 
greeted to the sincere devotion of his great audience for the 
principles he so strongly and calmly laid down. 


In his first speech Lord Hartington followed Lord Salisbury 
carefully over the track of his apology for the foreign policy of 
the Government, meeting him in a fashion of which we have 
given our readers some account in another page; and he 
summed up his argument by saying that while the whole key 
to that foreign policy appeared to be the desire to repress 
Russia, its issue was that Russia had not been repressed, and 
that our triumphs at Berlin were won at the expense 
of the various Christian races of Turkey. He declared that 
the domestic issues raised by the Liberals were not raised for 
a party purpose, but because the exigencies of the time press 
them urgently on the attention of statesmen, and because the 
country has lost all hope that a Conservative Government will 
ever deal with these issues at all. In his Saturday's speech, 
the Marquis commented on the financial collapse of the Govern- 
ment, declaring it a degradation of the term “ finance” to call 
the administration of the revenue by the present Govern- 
ment by such a name. And no doubt the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s administration of the revenue would be 
more accurately spoken of as “ financing,” than finance. But 
to a great extent, the fault lies at the door of the Conser- 
vative party, whose enthusiasm for economy, as Lord Hart- 
ington remarked, breaks out in relation to but one department, 
—namely, the department of Education. And why not? 
Between parsimony in education and the prosperity of Tory 
principles, there is a direct connection of cause and effect. 


Mr. Bright’s speech on Saturday was hardly up to his 
highest level. Full alike of eloquence and of conviction, it was 
in passages, for the speech of a passed Cabinet Minister, too 
violent and undiscriminating. When Lord Hartington says Sir 
Stafford Northcote “has degraded finance,” he utters a simple 
truth ; when Mr. Bright says the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has been guilty of “ thimble-rigging,” he suggests a charge 
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which greatly exceeds the truth. Sir Stafford is in finance 
what a Basinghall-Street attorney is in the law, but is 
hot a fraudulent practitioner. The advice, moreover, to 
Englishmen, if this Government continues, to emigrate to 
America or the South Pacific, smacks of an impatience which 
we all feel, but which the statesman should help an audience to 
restrain. With this drawback, Mr. Bright’s exposure of the linger- 
ing desire of the Tories for Reciprocity was in his old and best 
style, as was his comparison of the late and present Governments 
in their internal administration, and his denunciation of the 
policy, “ restless and wicked,” pursued in three-quarters of the 
globe ; while in his peroration he rose once more to something 
of the old Hebrew grandeur, and thrilled his audience with 
the sketch of the man who, asking how England perished, 
was told that “ wisdom and justice were scorned, and ignorance 
and passion and vainglory directed her policy and wielded her 
power.” It is worse than that, for this Ministry is not vain- 
glorious, but stimulates the vainglory of the people, in order to 
retain its own power. 


The reply to the Liberal demonstration at Manchester, on 
Friday and Saturday, was a Conservative demonstration at 
Birmingham on Saturday and Monday, the grandees of which 
were Mr. Chaplin, M.P., and the Colonial Secretary, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. On the Saturday, these gentlemen 
were cautious and rather dull; but on the Monday, 
when they had read Mr. Bright’s attack on the Govern- 
ment, they were bolder and more vivacious. Mr. Chaplin, 
—and we quote his own version of his own words, given in 
a letter to Thursday’s Times,—declared that “it would be 
idle to ignore the fact that there is a reaction at the present 
time by which the principles of Free-trade are losing, and 
those of Protection are gaining ground, with many people 
in the country;” and though he did not think this a 
reason “why we should hastily reverse our commercial 
policy” (mark the word “hastily”), he did think it a 
reason why “it would be most unwise and foolish on our 
part” (we suppose he refers, in some degree at least, to the 
Agricultural Commission of Inquiry, for which he moved, and 
of which he is a member), “to approach the consideration of 
the problem which may be awaiting our solution, with any fore- 
gone conclusion or prejudice in our minds.” Mr, Chaplin 
did not wonder at the irritation expressed by Mr. Bright at 
Manchester, because “ many of his statements and predictions 
upon that question in former days had been proved by experi- 
ence to be completely wrong.” Mr. Chaplin is nobly frank. 
It is not difficult to perceive that the triumph of any party 
which owes much to him and his friends, would mean a good 
many nails knocked into the coffin of Free-trade. 


And at the same meeting, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, though 
more prudent about Free-trade, was at least as violent in 
his Toryism as Mr. Bright was in his Liberalism, when 
dealing with the subject of the Irish land. ‘“ When Mr. 
Bright,” said Sir Michael Beach, “ went on to say that the 
Trish land question was one that required dealing with with a 
stronger hand and more desperate determination, these words 
appear to me to be almost reckless in their wickedness.” Sir 
Michael Beach holds that Mr. Bright must know—as, of course, 
he does—the existence of a violent anti-rent agitation in Ire- 
land, and that these words of his will add fuel to the fire. 
But surely this last assumption of Sir Michael Beach’s 
is itself recklessly wanton. The Irish agitation does show 
that the Irish land question is still unsettled, and needs 
dealing with with a stronger hand. But there is nothing 
in such a statement either to encourage the deliberate breach 
of regular contracts, or to palliate the wickedness of violent 
threats. 





That Mr. Bright is right as to the necessity of further deal- 
ings with the land question, nothing can show better than the 
unimpeachable evidence referred to by Mr. Lefevre, in his short 
letter to last Saturday’s Times,—the letter in which he quotes 
the evidence given by Major Dalton, the agent for Lord Head- 
fort’s extensive estates in the counties of Meath and Cavan, 
and also a near relative of Lord Headfort’s. Major Dalton 


insists on the expediency of increasing, by every legitimate 
means, the number of owners among the occupiers of land in 
Ireland, and dilates on the conservative effect which such an 


estates of Lord Headfort, where the Ulster custom giy, 
tenant a proprietary interest in the land, the rents _—- 
as high as on the Meath property, where there is no adat 
prietary interest, while the tenants are more Prosperous 
contented. And it is remarkable enough, as Mr. Lefevre 
that the recent threatening letters concern the property <n 
Headfort in Meath, where there is no proprietary iaheaee 
in Cavan, where it exists and bears its natura] fruit,—q 
conservative feeling,—in the minds of the tenants. = 


Lord Carington’s speech at Wycombe on Tuesday shows 
that the Land-laws cannot much longer be kept up, Loni 
Carington is not a political Peer, has belonged rather to the 
“party of pleasure” among the aristocracy; but he made 
most sensible and vigorous speech in favour of the e ™ 
ment of the soil. He showed how his father and himself hal 
been cramped by settlements, until it was impossible to make 
improvements, and in one instance a farm of his OWN Was g 
neglected that it was impossible to let it at any rent, and he could 
raise no money for improvements without sales forbidden 
law. He believes, therefore, that settlement should be pro. 
hibited, and every landlord made lord of his own land, able tp 
sell when necessary, and so fight the bad times with reduced 
acreage, but farms in thorough order. That is sense, even if 
as the lawyers allege, Lord Carington’s powers of “ taking up r 
money for improvements are, under recent statutes, larger thap 
he imagines. 





A great many statements have been circulated this wes 
about coming trouble in the Transvaal, but too much 
importance should not be given to the reports of Boer 
disaffection. A section of the Dutchmen in the Transvaal ay 
undoubtedly disaffected, but they will probably only try to keep 
up an impossible resistance to the law. They are too widely 
scattered and too badly armed for insurrection, though 
may “trek” once more, and try to fill up the waste lands of the 
Orange-River Free State. It is more probable that they will 
remain discontented, but quiet, decline to take part in public 
affairs, and compel Government to create a strong police, until 
the discovery of gold or other temptation draws a great body 
of English settlers into the Transvaal. Meanwhile, a regiment 
must be left there, with some mountain artillery. 


A. Rosenberg, the publisher of Town Talk, was on Monday 
sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment for his libel on 
Mrs. Langtry, six months for that on Mrs. Cornwallis West, 
and six months for one on Lord Londesborough, who was 
named as a co-respondent. The sentences are to run “ concur. 
rently,” and the longer one covers all; but Mr. Justice 
Hawkins explained on Tuesday that he intended to inflict the 
imprisonment inflicted on other criminals, and Rosenberg would 
not be a “ first-class misdemeanant.” As “imprisonment” is 
greatly dreaded even by the criminal class, this makes the sen- 
tence severe, though not too severe for the offence, which has 
attained a great height. It may be questioned whether it 
would not be expedient, in view of the frequency of libel, to 
draw a legal distinction between different kinds of the offence, 
as is done in the case of murder. At present, too much is left 
to the Judge. 


Barns and his wife, the defendants in the Tranmere baby- 
farming case, have been sentenced to penal servitude for life. 
We do not see why they were not sentenced to death, evenif 
the penalty had been afterwards commuted. There can hardly be 
a doubt, on the evidence, that the prisoners made a trade of 
receiving illegitimate children for sums down—usually £30—- 
calculating on killing them by starvation and neglect. If that 
is not murder, words have no meaning. Baby-farming needs 
regulation. The trade has another effect nearly as bad as the 
cruelty it often includes. It tends, like Foundling Hospitals, 
to remove one of the great safeguards of morality, by making 
it apparently easy to hide children away for ever. 





Mr. Leatham delivered on Tuesday, at Huddersfield, a very 
long, very amusing, and exceedingly bitter speech. He gave 
the Government no quarter, declaring that it was “the 
flogger of the soldier, the surrenderer of the slave, and the 
accomplice of the Turk.” It is great only on foreign policy, 
“‘ which is a safe thing, like being great on foreign exchanges.” 
It is “a sound-the-trumpets-beat-the-drums Administre 





Major Dalton shows that on the Cavan 
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mea" tt orders glasses of glory all round,” and 
re slips out without paying the va. j It is a Govern- 
not of scientific frontiers, but of scientific effrontery. 
made Russia larger, and South Africa more dangerous, 
i Afghanistan it has created a situation the only 
as which is the annexation of a country “as large as 
as wild as Switzerland, and as turbulent as hell,”—a 
s probably unjust to hell, where an absolute 
reigns; and is certainly unjust to Switzerland, which is 

. garden, compared with Afghanistan. He denounced all 
pra wars equally, and held that we ought to have brought 
gid to the struggling Christian populations of Turkey, instead of 
- to betray them. Mr. Leatham did not propose any 
=, be taken now, and we note his speech chiefly to record 
pet more bitter the censure the louder rose the applause, 
and that the resolution of confidence was carried enthusiasti- 
cally, between 2,000 and 3,000 people voting for it, and only 
jour of five against it. 
for Government. 

Sir Henry James addressed his constituents at Taunton on 
Tuesday, in one of his most graceful, and also most powerful, 
speeches —2 speech at once mellifluons and keen, at once 

nasive and aggressive. He showed that the Government 
allege that the troubles abroad have concentrated all their 
atention on foreign policy, as an excuse for doing no- 
thing at home, and then deprecate as unpatriotic any 
gvere criticism of that foreign policy. Moreover, while it is 
unpatriotic to criticise their foreign policy before it is carried 
into effect, it is described as vexatious and unmeaning to 
qiticise it after it has been carried into effect. It is then 
characterised as “the denunciation by an Opposition of a com- 
pleted act of State policy,” and such a denunciation is declared 
tobe “idle verbiage.” Sir Henry James refused to bow to 
this rather despotic canon, and freely criticised the Treaty of 
Berlin, creating great laughter by his announcement that a 
durch in Taunton was actually being erected “avowedly and 
parposely in honour of the Treaty of Berlin.” He asked whether 
the Salisbury-Schouvaloff memorandum was to be the object 
of sacred commemoration in that church, or rather the admitted 
outrages on the Christians of Turkish Armenia and Turkey’s 
other provinces? But after all, why should it be surprising to Sir 
Henry James that when Lord Salisbury describes a supposed 
treaty between Austria and Germany in the words of the angel 
host, his humble supporters at Taunton should regard the Treaty 
of Berlin, for which Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury are 
personally responsible, as a new Covenant, of which the glad 
tidings,—* peace, with honour,”—surpass those which only 
heralded peace and good-will to men ? 


oatlet 


venatk which i 


The mass vote in Huddersfield is not 


Sir John Holker is a curious contrast to Sir Henry James 
in the manner as well as in the matter of his oratory. A lawyer 
of undoubted ability, and one of that class of Conservatives 
who have a sort of pleasure in brow-beating popular ideas and 
feelings, he rarely speaks without manifesting a personal hos- 
tility to Russia, and a sort of thirst for war with Russia which 
we can hardly understand. Really and truly Russian Con- 
servatism, is much more of the type of Sir John Holker’s Con- 
servatism than it is of the type of the Conservatism of Lord 
Beaconsfield or Lord Cairns. In his Wednesday’s speech at 
Preston, the Attorney-General’s rage against Russia was almost 
inarticulate. You would suppose that he desires to sweep Russia 
from the earth,—which is not an enterprise at all in the ordinary 
spirit of an Attorney-General. Sir John Holker’s politics re- 
main tous a problem, They are certainly not the politics of 
a mere legal official. 


The Times’ correspondent in Paris published on Wednesday 
along and rather hysterical prophecy as to a coming change in 
the French Ministry. He believes M. Waddington and the 
Cabinet about to fall, for no reason but that they have held 
power for nine months, and to be replaced by M. Freycinet, who 
he is careful to show is far less Radical than he is believed to 

He is certainly a first-class administrator, having been 
Gambetta’s Minister for War. The change would not be very 
important, France being governed rather by the three Presi- 
dents than by any Minister, and might even be beneficial, as 
M. Waddington has got himself into a sort of impasse with 
this country; but we distrust these vague predictions. No 
@estion is on hand on which the Ministry must be de- 
feated, and the Assembly is often governed in its action by 


reasons not stated till the last minute. M. Waddington is con- 
sidered in Germany a safe man, and M. Freycinet is not, and 
that will tell, as will also the roused attention of France to 
certain dangers from the Ultras. M. Grévy, too, has something 
to say to new Ministries, and will not be too willing to accept 
M. Gambetta’s man ; while the reluctance to use up Ministries 
so fast weighs upon all parties, except the extreme Left. Even 
France cannot expend a Cabinet a year, without over-depletion 
of her reservoir of possible Premiers. 


Lord Justice Bramwell has written an elaborate letter to Mr. 
Henry Crompton exposing the fallacy of the idea that dimin- 
ished production would increase wages. And of course he finds 
it a very easy fallacy to expose. But does any one hold that 
this would really be the case. As we understand the more rational 
advocates of diminished production, what they suppose is—not 
that it will increase wages,—on the contrary, they have, in many 
cases, consented to a diminution of wages on condition of dimin- 
ished production,—but that it will permit overstocked markets 
to be worked off gradually without disastrous loss, and so render 
it easier to alter the distribution of fixed and floating capital 
between different productive employments, so as to adapt that 
distribution better than it has recently been adapted to the 
changing proportions of different species of demand. That is a 
process which may exert a very good ultimate influence on the 
rate of wages, though its immediate operation can only be to 
diminish simultaneously heavy stocks and the quantity of 
misapplied labour. 





At the Winchester Diocesan Conference on Wednesday, Lord 
Carnarvon, in proposing a resolution that it was desirable to 
promote by every means at our disposal the efficiency of preach- 
ing in the Established Church, commented on the history of 
the Anglican pulpit, and expressed his belief that it had never 
ceased to exert a great social influence, though its two greatest 
periods had been the Wesleyan period,—hardly, we think, to be 
fairly claimed forthe Church,—and the period connected with the 
names of Newman, Keble, and Pusey. Lord Carnarvon pointed 
out that without very special gifts, preaching is apt to lose all 
power and meaning; and he advocated the training of a special 
class of Preachers—lay as well as clerical—for this one function. 
Nor did he see why the clergy should not oftener avowedly read 
the best sermons of the greatest preachers. These are wise re- 
commendations, though we are not sure that a special study of 
elocution does not usually produce a great deal larger crop of 
affectations than of valuable hints. Still, it would be some- 
thing if a clergyman who knew that he had nothing of any 
weight to say, would but hold his tongue, or read. And it 
would be much, if the laity could really be enlisted in the work 
of appealing to the conscience of a world which, for the most 
part, they know so much better than the clergy. 

We regret to notice the death of Mr. John Blackwood, senior 
partner in the publishing house, and for thirty-three years 
editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. Though not himself a man of 
literature, Mr. Blackwood had a fine sense of what good litera- 
ture is, much discrimination, and a power of admiring merit of 
many different kinds. He would publish really good work, even 
though it was work of a kind the public had ceased to favour. 
Genuinely kind-hearted, especially towards literary men, he 
helped many an unknown genius forward, and repeatedly made 
remarkable hits, the best known being George Eliot and Samuel 
Warren, a writer who, though he is now difficult to read, had a 
keen insight into character, and enjoyed for some years a great 
hold over the public, In spite, too, of the powerful competition to 
which it was exposed, Blackwood's Magazine always retained ita 
hold, its editor having the ability to maintain in it a distinct 
separateness of literary flavour to many men exceedingly enjoy- 
able. Personally, Mr. Blackwood, besides a great capacity for 
business, strong sense, and a most extensive knowledge of litera- 
ture—he knew through and through, for example, every book he 
published—was possessed of a humour of a rather rare kind— 
a nutty kind—and could occasionally utter, and write, too, most 
epigrammatic sentences, full at once of fan and of sharpness. 
In politics, he belonged rather to the school of another day ; 
but he was more moderate than he sometimes seemed, and 
he had a most accurate judgment of the temper of the English 
people. 





Consols were on Friday 97? to 97{. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—»——— 


LORD HARTINGTON’S SPEECHES. 


ORD HARTINGTON’S speeches at Manchester, like most 
of his recent speeches, were of a kind to show that how- 
ever “moderate” his Liberalism may be, it is at least strong 
and clear, and the Liberalism of hearty conviction, not that 
sort of Liberalism which matches Toryism so well that it is 
hard to discriminate between the two. We will shortly con- 
dense the drift of his speeches, because we are anxious to 
point out that the popular enthusiasm which he elicited 
was really caused by no ad captandum party hits, by no reck- 
less party rhetoric, but by the modest exposition of sober 
and sterling political sense. No contrast could be greater 
than the contrast between the speeches of Lord Hartington 
and Lord Salisbury, delivered in successive weeks in the 
same places. Lord Salisbury avowedly defended the policy of 
protecting bad Governments, if you want them to keep out 
dangerous foes. We had never, he said, shrunk from the 
practice of confirming mischievous puppets in their places, 
if they were likely to serve our purpose in the large policy 
we had in view. Lord Hartington described such tactics as 
‘‘ immoral,” as well as wanting in political sagacity. It was 
the policy, he said, of the Holy Alliance, the policy so strongly 
repudiated by Mr. Canning, even in the days of a Tory Govern- 
ment. Lord Salisbury again defended the policy of seizing 
Cyprus as a “ demonstration ” to the Armenians that we really 
intended what we said, when we proposed to resist the advance 
of Russia into Asia Minor. Lord Hartington treats that 
as a policy of utterly vain and empty demonstration, 
since it has not been followed even by any steps to 
make Cyprus useful to us, still less by any steps to use 
Cyprus as a breakwater against Russia, or for the purpose of 
putting pressure upon Turkey. Again, Lord Salisbury, with 
expressions of profane jubilation, spoke of the advance of 
Austria into the Balkans as a great guarantee for the good 
government of the East of Europe. Lord Hartington replies, 
that if this only means that England may safely trust to 
the German Powers to prevent the aggrandisement of Russia 
in these regions, it is just what the Liberals have all 
along been asserting that it was reasonable to expect; but that 
he fears it means something very different,—that we intend, 
instead of developing the free national life of the Christian 
populations now subject to Turkey, to spur on Austria to bring 
them into subjection, as she was taught in the early part of 
this century to bring into subjection the small Italian States ; 
that, in short, an Austrian despotism is to be the substitute for 
Slav or Greek self-government and freedom; and such a policy 
Lord Hartington strongly condemns, precisely for the same 
reason for which he still more strongly condemns the support 
which, for political purposes, it is proposed to give to the still 
worse despotism of Turkey. Such a policy might lead to the 
disruption of Austria, but would hardly lead directly to the 
regeneration of the Balkans. The main lines of Lord Hart- 
ington’s view of the Eastern Question are, therefore, boldly 
and simply drawn, and drawn as every true Liberal would have 
them drawn. 

And Lord Hartington is not less clear and manly in his view 
of the Afghan question. The success of Lord Salisbury’s 
Afghan policy had scarcely been celebrated, he says, in 
despatches which flavoured more of “ triumphant poetry” than 
of official prose, when the massacre of Cabul came, and it 
was proved that that policy had failed in every particular, that 
every statement had been falsified, that the treaty of Gun- 
damuk had been rendered a simply impossible solution of the 
question, and that everything, from the use of force to the con- 
struction of a policy, had to be done completely over again, 
from a totally new point of view. Even Lord Salisbury had 
to find a new defence for himself; and his new defence is, that 
Lord Northbrook’s reluctance in 1875 to force English envoys 
on Shere Ali, is the cause of all the trouble which has occurred. 
It is something new, says Lord Hartington, to find a British 
Government, which, instead of shielding its subordinates, tries 
to throw on those subordinates the blame of the blunders which 
it had itself made, and which they had endeavoured to avert. 
It is something new to find a British Government treating a 
Governor-General of India as one who ought to be a sheer 
puppet, and to register the decrees sent him from home, in 
spite of his own and his Council’s strong conviction 
that these decrees are fatal mistakes. But this is the 
natural consequence of the Afghan blunders, and of the 
absolute inability of Lord Salisbury to admit that, from 








beginning to end, he has followed bad counsels N 
we are left with the difficult alternative of either pos. ” 
Afghanistan, which would really mean annexing it, or, o's 
up altogether the middle policy of placing a Britis! Re ‘ant 
in Cabul, and abandoning Afghanistan to the anarchy we Z 
produced there ; and this delicate and difficult alternative inn” 
only fruit of Lord Salisbury’s long and elaborate ponent 
for a more commanding policy in relation to Central Asia, 

Lord Hartington contrasts the Tory with the Liberal fore: 
policy, in relation both to Europe and Asia. The Lj me 
he says, deeply convinced that British interests jn Eu 
are but rarely of a kind to warrant any risk of war, would dis 
approve a policy of military demonstration. “There jg ». 
Power in Europe, except England, that has not, during the 
present century, known the horrors of a foreign invasion.” and 
this, of course, makes her position an unique one, and 
moreover, favourable to the exercise of a disinterestaj 
moral influence on behalf of constitutional freedom ani 
of weak and oppressed, but growing and improving, nation, 
Such an influence Lord Hartington would have the Unite 
Kingdom steadily put forth, but he would not let her threat 
war on the Continent till she had got a cause in which to fight, 
not only intrinsically noble and popular, but also of a kinj 
that admits of being so explained to the people at large tha 
it would rally all the energies of England to its standard, 
For any less clear cause, Great Britain should not threaten war 
except where the large interests of her own great empire, and 
free communication with her dependencies, are obviously and 
clearly involved. Such is Lord Hartington’s outline of the 
ideal character of the British foreign policy, and one mom 
strongly contrasted with that of the present Government can 
hardly be conceived. The latter has been threatening to friendly 
Governments and hostile to weak peoples. The former woulj 
be friendly to friendly Governments, and devoted to the spread 
of constitutional independence and liberty. And as a cons. 
quence of such a foreign policy, Lord Hartington would find 
time for an active development of our domestic institutions, 
and the rescue of our present incompetent and degenerate 
finance from the condition of cowardice and confusion into 
which it is steadily lapsing. 

Now, the chief characteristic of these speeches of Lord 
Hartington’s, is that while they are clear and vigorous, they are 
not of an exciting character. They distinctly exhort the 
country to a policy far soberer, far less ostentatious, far 
more simple and solid and within our reach, than that which 
it has been recently pursuing. Lord Hartington gives fair 
notice that if he and his friends should obtain power, they 
will try to put an end to a policy of “ demonstration,” and 
only pretend to do what they mean really to do and 
to abide by; that they will not sign conventions which, 
after they have made a great sensation in the world, r- 
main dead-letters ; that they will not seize islands for which 
they have no use, beyond the melodramatic effect pro- 
duced by seizing them; that they will not rectify frontier, 
when the rectification only forces them into new wars, instead 
of guarding against old dangers ;—that they will not 
use mischievous puppets as their instruments to carry out 
great policies ; and in general, will not defy Governments which 
they do not intend even to resist. Now, there is nothing 
exciting to the popular imagination in this string of negatives, 
and still less is the positive sketch given by Lord Hartington 
of the true foreign policy, one of an exciting nature. He thinks 
it should be, for the most part, limited in Europe to the steady 
exertion of a cordial moral influence in favour of popular and 
constitutional governments, and on behalf of weak and yet 
growing nations ; and that the great reserve of our power should 
be carefully stored and hoarded for really critical occasions, and 
for the firm defence of the long line of communications between 
the different members of our vast empire. This is eminently 
sober policy. It would put an end to the recent flourishings 
and surprises, and would open anew the laborious work of re 
forming our degenerate finance and recasting our own | 
institutions. Yet these sober speeches seem to have been I 
ceived with a more genuine enthusiasm than Lord Salisbary’ 
much headier programme. If there be any signs to which we 
can trust, the great multitudes which hung not only on Lord 
Hartington’s words, but on the words of the many spe 
who addressed subsidiary meetings, were eager for this more 
manly and sober and self-contained policy. It was no vet 
tion to them to contemplate making a less noisy and gran 
appearance on the stage of European and Asiatic politics, 80 long 
as they could play a more sincere and simple part. They wo 
prefer giving a little genuine, but unostentatious, help o 
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States, to perpetually throwing down the glove toa 
monarchy and then withdrawing it again by private 
Lord Hartington has made no secret of what 

desires. He desires a return to plainer and honester ways, 
ei the people appear to be more delighted than ever they 
with the flourishes of our Fleets in the Bosphorus, or the 
hollow threats launched by our diplomatists at Berlin. This 
os good sign of the times. Lord Hartington justly said that 
the interest taken in Parliamentary debate had faded, 
hecause it was felt that the issue no longer lies with 
Parliament,—that it lies with the constituencies. And yet 
hen we go to this wider and more popular field, the 
gesire for sober and simple ways seems far more enthusiastic 
than it has ever been in this Parliament. The shifting of the 
‘yrisdiction to a more popular Court, results, apparently, in a 
calmer judgment,—in a far heartier vote, indeed, than we have 
ever had in the great Council of the nation, for a cessation of all 
this theatrical bluster, and a return to manly and upright ways. 
No omen could be better. Lord Hartington is a modest and 
straightforward speaker, advocating a modest and straight- 
forward policy; and the people are all the more eager to give 
him their support for the modesty and straightforwardness at 
once of his manner and his meaning. 


tiation. 


grat, 
neg 





THE MIST NOW SPREAD OVER INDIA. 


T is high time that the attention of the public, and if 
] possible of statesmen, should be called to an evil which, 
though in part accidental, is also in part the result of design, 
and may prove of great moment to theEmpire. It has ceased 
to be possible to obtain either full intelligence or independent 
intelligence from India. For the past five years, as all poli- 
ticians are painfully aware, the importance of India as a factor 
in British policy has been steadily increasing. The Ministry 
have deliberately reduced Great Britain to the position of the 
brightest jewel in an Imperial Crown, and have regulated their 
policy with a primary view to the safety and the aggrandise- 
ment of what before their new departure was but a valuable 
dependency. They have endeavoured to make India bear to 
the United Kingdom the position which Brazil for many years 
bore to Portugal. Their action in Europe, their negotiations 
with foreign States, their attitude towards Russia, have all been 
governed by the assertion that India was invaluable, that 
India was in danger, and that India must be protected by un- 
usual, or even adventurous, plans. Parliament has sup- 
ported them, and the country is at this moment engaged 
in an enterprise of first-class magnitude, which may involve a 
most serious war, and must involve two years of costly cam- 
paigning, during which almost any misfortune, from a second 
Isandlana to a second Indian Mutiny, is not only within the 
range of possibilities, but within the range of such possibili- 
ties as statesmen take into calculation. The public has per- 
ceived this, and “our Indian policy” is watched with an 
interest not displayed since 1857. Statesmen defend and attack 
particular plans, the few experts pour out books, pamphlets, 
and letters, and no Member of Parliament addresses his con- 
stituents without a few words on Afghanistan. All this 
while, the information accessible to the public, the record of 
facts, the summaries of opinion on the spot, all the usual 
means of forming an accurate judgment, have been slowly allowed 
to disappear. No regular public letters are now published 
from India. The journals have turned their correspondents 
into telegram-makers, and private letters seem so old that 
they are not allowed to appear. The Indian Press is, 
for English purposes, dead. The articles are never quoted, the 
narratives are too old to reprint, the speculations are contra- 
dicted or confirmed before they arrive. We do not believe 
five persons in London not directly interested in Indian journal- 
ism could give an account of the line the Indian Press has 
taken about Afghanistan, or anything approaching to an accu- 
tate sketch of present opinion among Indian officials, No full 
narratives are published, no speeches, and above all, no 
opinions. There does not exist in any form accessible to the 
public any full statement whatever of the important hill-war 
going on, which is apparently about to end in the abandon- 
ment to the hill-men of nearly all we gained in the last war, 
of the Peiwar, Alikhel, and the Pass of the Shuturgardan. It 
18 Specifically stated that the orders are out for abandoning 
them, and that is all. In civil affairs, the want of information 
1s complete. We know that after long and strenuous debate, 
the Government, by a sort of dead-heave, succeeded in carrying 
“Mr. Hope's Deccan Ryot Bill” into lawalmost unspoiled. That 
measure is far and away the most important, and as we think the 


most intelligent and original effort ever made to get rid of the 
mortgage difficulty in India, that singular instance of the 
clashing of two civilisations which made of English honesty 
in maintaining contracts a ruinous oppression to the people. 
One would have thought that in England the deliberate 
adoption by an English Government of the Mosaic plan of a 
Jubilee year—which is the essential thought of this great 
effort—would have excited discussion and attention, but it 
has not been explained, save once in our own columns, and will, 
when the debates arrive, seem old news, and be forgotten. 
The telegram-compiler has mastered everybody. 


And the military section of the Government has mastered 
him. Only one account of Indian events which is even par- 
tially independent now reaches England. The Zimes’ corre- 
spondent in Calcutta can, we presume, discuss, if needful, and 
sometimes he does record opinion unfavourable to the Govern- 
ment. But usually his telegrams are neither more nor less 
than careful digests of what the Viceroy wishes to be said. 
We do not blame him for sending that digest, in any 
way. The Viceroy’s opinion is by far the most important 
factor in any Indian situation, it ought to be reflected, and it 
can be best reflected in the journal to which people look, first 
of all, for the heavier news. But more is required, and as 
there is a limit even to what the Times will spend in one 
department, more is very seldom forthcoming. No other 
journal supplies Indian telegrams by the column, and no other 
has independent correspondents, though one man on the 
Standard succeeds by great adroitness in conveying 
valuable hints. The Generals have succeeded in inducing 
Lord Lytton, first to prohibit the presence of independ- 
ent correspondents with the Armies, and then to place 
them under a prohibitory censorship, the unhappy writers 
being placed under martial law, and then compelled, under 
those conditions, to submit all letters and telegrams to the 
Head-quarters Staff, whose verdict, again, the proprietors at 
home are under written pledges to accept. Correspondence, 
under such circumstances, is impossible; and the home jour- 
nalists, though they could baffle, or nearly baffle, all these 
precautions, are not yet quite prepared either for the ex- 
penditure or the risk their agents must undergo in main- 
taining concealed correspondence. The total result is that 
the public at home is dependent on short, official tele- 
grams, which never contain more than a portion of the most 
visible facts—for example, we have not one intelligible word 
about Afghan or even Cabulee feeling as to recent events, or 
Yakoob Khan’s position, or the general attitude of the hillmen 
—which never report opinions, and which scrupulously con- 
ceal everything really unfavourable to the official policy. 
Nothing is explained, nothing is predicted, nothing stated that 
can be helped. We hear nothing of the condition of the Army, 
nothing of its health or sickness, nothing of transport, except that 
every delay is attributed to transport difficulties. For aught that 
England is allowed to hear, the operations of the great army 
in Afghanistan (thirty-five thousand men, in all) might be a 
movement of armed police, necessary to repress a riot, or an 
outburst such as has just taken place on a mountain-side in 
Assam,—about which, by the way, we are welcome to any 
amount of detail. The Press Commission, which this Govern- 
ment, in defiance of the long-continued and wise Indian tradi- 
tion, under which the Government was to do as it pleased and 
its subjects were to talk as they pleased, has allowed to be set 
up, is, as regards England, entirely useless, and the British 
people, who have not only to pay for all, but ultimately to 
guide all, is left in an ignorance which no private firm would 
endure for a single month. 

We would ask Lord Beaconsfield, who, after all, is master, 
and who has lived through so many wars, whether this is wise ; 
whether he sincerely deems it expedient, in a democratic age, 
to sacrifice the enlightenment which is the only substantial 
check upon democratic action ; whether he does not admit that 
public attention strengthens, instead of crippling, British 
armies. It is so, whether he believes it or not. There are 
evils following on the system of special correspondence, some 
of them in war-time considerable evils, but there are benefits 
which more than compensate for them. A General may now 
and again be hampered by fear of criticism, but the body of 
Generals are inspired by the presence of the eyes of the world 
at home. An opponent may learn something from correspond~ 
ence about want of transport, but under correspondence the 
Transport Department is conscious of an unrelaxing, unend- 
ing stimulus and pressure. Afghans may learn from letters that 





cholera is among the Feringhees, but the surgeons learn also 
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that all England is behind them with sympathy, and succour, 
and fresh men. The help of the whole people in a country 
like this is an endless force, and it cannot be given, and is not 
given, unless the people is informed. There was no help in 
the Crimea until William Russell spoke out, in letters even 
now not forgotten. In the Khyber, he could tell us 
nothing, under penalty of martial law. And finally, to use the 
most serious argument of all, the freedom of correspondence 
checks cruelty. British Generals are not cruel, or their sol- 
diers either; but both are trained to rely on force and terror as 
the only effective weapons, and both forget that when we have 
to govern half-civilised tribes, the worst beginning is to create 
blood-feuds. To shoot Mahommedan doctors for preaching 
the first article of their faith—the moral duty of subjugating 
the Infidel—is not statesmanship, any more than it is justice ; 
and had free correspondents been present, they would not have 
been shot. As we have asked,—Is this wise? We have no sym- 
pathy whatever with the wild talk which comes from India about 
the “insult” to the Press involved in General Roberts’s regu- 
lations. General Roberts does not want to insult Correspond- 
ents, but to prevent their appearance within his jurisdiction. 
Like many another good soldier, he hates them, as he 
hates politicians and all critical civilians, and does not 
understand the enormous force which, in our modern 
day, the opinion of a whole people, when once fully 
informed, can bring to his side. He sees that correspond- 
ents reveal his deficiency of quinine, and does not see that 
they attract quinine to his camp from all corners of the earth. 
He is doing his duty, as he sees it; but soldiers are the ser- 
vants of statesmen, and it is the statesmen we ask whether 
they believe that this ostrich policy can add to the strength of 
their armies, and the wisdom of their Viceroys. It is the right 
of England to know what is doing in India, and the right is 
now refused. 





LIBERAL HEDGING. 
N R. FAWCETT must, we think, have felt qualms about his 
4 


speech at Hackney on Tuesday, when he read the animated 
panegyric pronounced on it the next evening, in that journal, 
which, as Lord Hartington said, is “very seldom Liberal, 
and never moderate.” And that panegyric ought, we 
think, to warn him of the dangerous uses to which his 
speech may be put. He will be regarded as having anticipated 
the necessity of annexing Afghanistan without reluctance or 
displeasure, on condition only that it is held at the expense 
of Great Britain, and not at the expense of India; and his 
line will be generally quoted as a proof that if the Liberal 
statesmen—should they succeed to office—were to be what will 
be called “ patriotic” enough to take up the thread of the Tory 
policy where Lord Salisbury drops it, and to develop, under 
the plea of the necessity of a continuous policy, the 
principles which in Opposition they had so gravely 
censured, they may yet count upon the support of an 
important section of the Radicals—of all at least who are 
influenced by the opinions of such men as Mr. Fawcett or Mr. 
Brassey. And everybody knows how much pressure, in case 
of a change of Government, would be applied to the Liberals, not 
to change the attitude which their predecessors had taken up. 
Of course, such a change is always inconvenient, and always 
resisted by the permanent staff, who very naturally object 
to abrupt changes and points of new departure. Of course, 
too, it is far more expedient, where it is equally right, not to 
reverse a policy initiated by your predecessors. It smooths 
the path of a new Government, to accept as far as possible 
the assumptions of the old. It prevents virulent party 
attacks. And what is more important,—it gives foreign Go- 
vernments additional assurance that wherever it is possible, 
the policy deliberately adopted and pursued by one Govern- 
ment, will be accepted and carried out by another. It can 
never be anything but mischievous in itself, that sudden 
breaches of continuity should characterise the policy of any 
State. And for this very reason, there are a hundred in- 
fluences which will tend to recommend the more or less com- 
plete adoption by one Government of the policy of its pre- 
-decessor, to every influence which tends in the contrary direction 
—though the latter may be grave enough to outweigh them all. 
But just because this is so, just because the Liberal leaders, 
should they succeed to office, will find it the most diffi- 
cult thing in the world to reverse in any important point the 
policy of their predecessors, we must say that we deprecate, 
and protest against, any attempt to render this difficulty 
greater in relation to such a policy as the policy of annexing 





Afghanistan. If that policy should prove to be an 
plished fact,—if the work of reorganisation under the Brg 
Government had already proceeded far,—if jt 
obviously and clearly an act like the abandonment 
India, to withdraw once more from Afghanistan as ba 
withdrew on the occasion of the last fatal invasion ry 
and good. It is not we who would deny, what Mr. Toma 
strongly insisted on, that you cannot often undo a great blunder 
by simply deserting the position in which it has placed 
But we do say that this is not the event which Liberals bev 
now to anticipate, and to prepare for. We do say that al] 
sound Liberals should endeavour not to smooth the Way for 
the ultimate adoption by the next Liberal Ministry of thy 
policy of annexation, but rather to do all in their 
power to ensure that the great dangers and monstrogs 
evils of that policy, should be weighed in the 
anxious manner by the Liberal leaders, and that they should 
feel how great is their responsibility, if they ulti 
decide, in Office, to sustain a policy of which they have 

in Opposition, the vehement antagonists. Of course, it yi 
be said, and will be plausibly said, that after all, ther 
objections were not very real,—that they vanished before th 
responsibility of official duty,—nay, that they were more tha 
half due to the necessity of fault-finding, and the jealous 
temper of competitors for power. And whether such accug. 
tions were true or false, or partly true and partly false, num. 
bers of the people would think them wholly true. It ig y 
difficult to believe in the complete singleness of purpose of 
men who, after condemning in the most effective way the 
policy of their opponents, tacitly adopt that policy, direetly 
they possess the power of reversing it, solely on the ground that 
their predecessors had gone so far on the path that they could 
not wisely turn back. And finally, one consequence of their 
conduct, if the Liberals, when they return to power, quietly 
acquiesce in the annexation of Afghanistan, as Mr. Brassey 
pears to propose, and Mr. Fawcett to anticipate without dis 
pleasure, would be this,—that unless the Radicals were shown 
very good reason indeed for its real necessity, the Liberal 
régime would certainly begin with a great split in the party; 
for it is not to be supposed for a moment that so important 
and so dangerous an annexation, one so sure to involve 
us in many difficulties hitherto quite foreign to our Empire, 
and so little likely to be consistent with a peaceful and benefi- 
cent development of Indian resources,—should be accepted by 
the Radicals without a murmur. 

All this we say simply to indicate the political results of this 
policy of hedging, for which some of the Liberals appear to be 
already prepared. But the main object we have in view is this, 
—to point out that what a thorough -going Liberal ought nowt 
fight for, what he ought to render as easy as possible, not more 
difficult,—is the direct reversal of this disastrous Afghan poliey 
by the next Liberal Administration, in case it should appear that 
such a reversal is still possible without any breach of principle, 
or any shrinking from plain duty. Mr. Fawcett talks as if it 
were perfectly plain that, having once occupied Afghanistan, 
we should be guilty of moral cowardice in evacuating a country 
whose government we had upset, and must leave it to mer 
anarchy. But, in the first place, what he calls anarchy may bes 
condition by no means inferior in its moral aspects for the 
inhabitants to that of oceupation by an armed enemy,—naj, 
it may be much superior to it. No one, we think, would com 
tend that after the old war, the evacuation of Afghani- 
stan was a great calamity to the Afghans. On the cor 
trary, as matters then stood, probably no greater good- 
fortune could have happened to them. The blessings of 4 
military occupation have suddenly become very great in the 
eyes of Mr. Fawcett,—much greater than he would think them, 
if any other people than the English were to furnish the garrison, 
—otherwise he would hardly deem them so very far superior 
the conditions of that modified anarchy which would sue 
ceed our departure. There is nothing te show that the Sirdars 
do not still retain a considerable portion of authority, nor that 
some one among the pretenders would not very soon make 
authority felt, as Shere Ali himself did, after a considerable 
struggle, over that of his rivals. When we left Shere Ali to 
win his own way in a country broken up by civil war, no om 
thought of reproaching us with moral cowardice for not 
putting an end to that civil war. So far as we can 
present see, the present situation, in case of our departure, 
would not be widely different. It might, indeed, be 4 little 
worse, but not so much worse as to make it at all clear thatw 
positively owe the Afghan people the blessing of our anu 
presence. At any rate, unquestionably the prima fact 
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—— 
would be the other way. We ought to have 
- clear evidence indeed to assure those who have 
wy held the annexation of Afghanistan to be a 
grime and a great blunder, that solely because we 
Fm ied in upsetting Yakoob Khan,—who, by the way, was 
or very firm in his seat,—we are bound to rule there in his 
wr We do not say, and do not think, that evidence might 
te produ cible, showing us that we ought not to retire. 
Bub we do say that for Liberals, the primd facie duty 
be to retire from Afghanistan, and that we have 
ech more reason to fear that our leaders may be 
a too easily to turn their backs on their old con- 
diasions, than we have to fear that they will be too much 
-Jnad to hold fast, if they come back to power, to the 


‘nciples they held in Opposition. At all events, we submit 


that Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Brassey are preparing to hedge 
mach too soon; and in doing so, are deserting without any 

nate reason the cause which they, and the whole party to 
which they belong, have hitherto upheld. 





LORD SALISBURY AND FRANCE. 
on is one feature in Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy 
w 


hich deserves a great deal more discussion than it ever 
receives, and that is the relation he is maintaining tc rds 
France. Has he, or has he not, abandoned the entente cor- 
dak? If he has not, he makes exceedingly imprudent 
hes. If he has, this country has lost a much better 
geurity both for the peace of the world and for its own 
freedom of action than any Austrian or even German alliance 
tan make up. Not to speak of the immense general advan- 
of the alliance between the two countries, an alliance 
which has now lasted, with one short break, for a quarter of 
acentury, Englishmen should not forget that France has over 
their country a kind of direct influence which no other Power, 
except, in a limited degree, the United States, can pretend 
to possess. The old suspiciousness and hostility have so 
completely disappeared, that our younger readers will 
stare as they read, but it is still exactly true, that if 
the Government of France is secretly inimical, it can 
always arrest, and for a short period paralyse, the action 
of Great Britain. It has only to seem seriously hostile, to 
allow demi-official threats to be put out, as Napoleon 
did through his Colonels, and England must prepare 
herself, must strengthen her Fleets, recall her soldiers, and 
devote herself exclusively for the moment to French de- 
signs, She invariably does so, usually beginning with a burst 
of defiance, which shows her resolution to fight France, if 
need be, but which completely turns her attention from any other 
subject. If M. Grévy, for example—we beg his pardon for 
the supposition—were supposed to be in the temper Napoleon 
was in after the Orsini affair, Zululand would be forgotten, 
Afghanistan would recede into space, and Turkey would 
be allowed to drift to perdition as the Sultan pleased. 
The one thought, the single preoccupation, would be the pos- 
ible hostility of France, its cause, and its extent. The long 
exemption which the British Government has enjoyed from 
this kind of annoyance has exercised an immense effect upon 
its policy ; has set it free, so to speak; and has so improved 
the general relations of the two countries, that any resumption 
of the old attitude would come upon England with a deep 
shock of surprise. Such a resumption is improbable ; but it is 
not improbable, it is very evident, that the political entente 
cordiale, which was, at all events, a most valuable security for 
the good relation between the two countries, has come to an 
end ; and it would be well if Tory politicians, who are so pleased 
when the banner is waved in the face of Russia, would ask 
themselves if they quite like this. France and England are 
not on bad terms, but they are no longer cordial to each other 
officially, but are fretful, and conscious of being, in vulgar par- 
» Somewhat “put upon.” We think ourselves unfairly 
pressed in Egypt, and the French think themselves unfairly eom- 
pressed everywhere. Such a temper is apt to give occasion for 
quarrel, and a quarrel with France, or even a serious difference, 
Would, we suspect, wake Tories very rapidly out of the dream 
of content in which they are just now disposed to indulge. 
Paris is nearer than Merv, after all. 
_We quite acknowledge that Lord Salisbury has had unusual 
culties in his way in dealing with Paris. He has been 
foreed to intervene in Egypt just at a moment when France 
generally was sensitive to the smallest appearance of slight, 
and when her Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs was 9 
man with a strong feeling about Egypt, and a stronger feeling 


of the necessity of not appearing to defer to England. M. 
Waddington, a Frenchman with an English name, English 
connections, and an English education, is naturally suspected 
of English proclivities, and as naturally is obliged, in all deal- 
ings with England, to show himself specially French, and to be 
occasionally as obstinate—in an old phrase of Mr. Disraeli’s— 
as the grandfather of mules, He has asserted the claims of 
French interests, and especially of the French financial Rings, 
with a pertinacity which has made every negotiation difficult, 
and once or twice has brought Egyptian affairs to a dead-lock, 
and he has shown an inability to concede which has made dis- 
cussion almost a waste of time. That is no fault of Lord 
Salisbury’s, though it has been his misfortune; but it is his 
fault that he has not been able to meet the situation before 
him, that dangerous concessions have been made to France, 
and that we have earned no good-will in return, The English 
Protectorate of Egypt has been exchanged for an Anglo-French 
Protectorate, with a new danger,—that this may become a 
Protectorate by Europe. That is as if a householder per- 
plexed by domestic difficulties, had, after long pondering, 
intrusted his door-key to a committee of business acquaintances. 
He runs a risk, to say the least, of not finding his door-key 
when he wants it. The finances of Egypt have not been put 
straight, English influence has been diminished at Cairo, and 
the French Foreign Office—though it has had so much of 
its own way—is sulky, rather than cordial. That, by 
universal consent, is the upshot of the Egyptian negotia- 
tions; and it does not need the stimulus of party spirit 
to see that such a result is not exactly success, that 
it is, on the whole, a somewhat ignominious failure, which 
may lead this Ministry—being an unlucky one, with a 
habit of getting in the way of the lightning—to still further 
disasters. Lord Salisbury may have been overborne by cir- 
cumstances, but still that fact, though an excuse for him, is not 
consolatory to those who wish English policy to be successful, 
to master Egypt, and at the same time to retain the good-will, 
to say the least of it, of France, All three objects, however, have 
been imperilled, and it is just at this moment that Lord Salis- 
bury imperils one of them a little farther. It requires no 
knowledge of diplomatic secrets to be sure that the French 
Government, if it is like any other which ever ruled in 
France, resents its isolation on the Continent, watches 
Germany with suspicion, and does not like to see a vast agglo- 
meration of power collecting itself in Central Europe. There 
may be no harm or much good to the Balkan Peninsula in the 
Austro-German alliance, but the French think there is harm 
to them, and imagine that they are “ garotted” by the com- 
bination as much as Russia can be. They are, therefore, very 
irritable, inclined to think themselves threatened indirectly, and 
very sore about the commercial treaties which, it is admitted, 
the alliance must produce. Consequently, when Lord Salisbury 
declares the alliance to be “ good tidings of great joy,” French 
patience gives way altogether, and for the moment, by the 
confession even of moderate Frenchmen, like the conductors 
of the Débats, the entente cordiale is at an end. France and 
England are not quarrelling, but their friendship has dis- 
appeared, and a condition of irritation has supervened, which 
any lamentable incident in Egypt—and Egypt is, like India, 
a place where anything may happen—might make of serious 
importance. This can hardly be considered very adroit 
statesmanship. It is true, of course, that Lord Salisbury may 
have had a distinct purpose in his otherwise inexplicable out- 
burst at Manchester, an outburst so blunderingly travestied by 
the Attorney-General. He may have thought it expedient, 
having a new secret agreement on hand, to show the Russian 
Government how strong anti-Russian feeling still was in this 
country, and how completely the Government could rely, or 
believed they could rely, on support in that direction, and he 
may have been acute in so thinking; but then the merit of a 
Foreign Secretary is that he can subordinate incidental advan- 
tage to a general policy, can remember the whole situation, while 
anxiously pressing towards a particular object. It does not seem 
very wise to alienate France, just now so powerful at Constanti- 
nople, in order to extort from Russia a compromise, however 
eonvenient. Suppose the French Cabinet, which necessarily 
desires friendly relations with Russia, though it is not ready 
for a definite alliance, were to retaliate by a check to Great 
Britain, a check which could be given in a speech, would not 
the embarrassments of the Government, already so perplexing, 
be exceedingly increased? If we are not prepared to defy 
France, or to arrange with France, it is surely good poliey to 
keep on terms with France, and not rejoice with uncontrollable 





exultation in arrangements which, as she complains—with 
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exaggeration, it may be, but still complains—almost shut 
her up within her own borders. No country likes such 
a situation, and least of all a country which, with a long 
history of victory and an irrational fondness for military glory, 
is just recovering from a great defeat. The object of the 
English people in France is to remain friends with the French, 
without yielding to them on points essential to England, but 
non-essential to France, and that object the Foreign Office has 
not secured. Lord Salisbury, to be trusted, should succeed 
somewhere, which he has not done yet. 





GENERAL ROBERTS’S PROCLAMATION. 
HE latest proclamation of General Roberts, although the 
Viceroy has not taken the trouble to forward it directiy 
to England, marks another forward step in the relation of 
Great Britain to Afghanistan. The General announces to the 
Afghans the abdication of Yakoob Khan, and assumes, in con- 
sequence, the position of first authority throughout Afghani- 
stan. He does not annex or claim direct control, but calls on 
the Sirdars to continue to administer their districts, promises 
protection to the people who submit to the British Govern- 
ment, and summons the heads of clans and districts to con- 
sult with him about the permanent political administration 
of the country. They are, we may fairly presume, to elect 
an Ameer, or—what might be a better plan, though it has 
never yet been tried—a governing Council, charged with the 
general control of the entire kingdom. 

Under the circumstances, this step could hardly be avoided ; 
and if Lord Lytton were sincere, and fully intended to let the 
Sirdars have their own way, we should commend this policy, 
as both dignified and generous. It would restore, if not to 
the Afghans, at least to the Afghan chiefs, their independence, 
and lead to the establishment, at all events of some form of 
central government,—essential, we imagine, if the dominion 
of the Douranees is not to be the scene of incessant civil war. 
The assent of the Sirdars would, no doubt, be purchased by 
the different competitors by individual bargains ; but power 
must be obtained somehow, and the richest competitor for the 
Ameerat would probably govern as well as the most dreaded 
cut-throat. But unless the British retire, it is scarcely possible 
that the summons to elect should be sincere. The Indian 
Government wishes for a williag, or—as it persists in calling 
him—a “ friendly ” vassal in Afghanistan, and no such Ameer 
will be acceptable to the Sirdars. They do not want a ruler 
who will take away, but a ruler who will secure, the inde- 
pendence of their country. They will brook, they say, no 
master, and though, of course, like all other human beings, 
they will submit to force, their willing co-operation 
in British designs is not to be expected. LEither they 
will elect a man acceptable to Lord Lytton, and next 
day disobey him ; or, which is much more probable, they will 
elect one openly faithful to the British, and secretly pledged 
to themselves to exterminate the Kafir at the first convenient 
opportunity. The double qualification which Lord Lytton seeks 
in his candidate—power to rule the invaded people, and affec- 
tion for the invader—cannot be found, and will, we fear, from 
the outset prove fatal to the negotiation. Why, for instance, 
should Ayoub Khan, now independent in Herat, put an Ameer 
over his own head? Or if he is elected, why should he approve of 
British control; yet without Ayoub’s assent what is the Congress 
worth, when the first act of its nominee must be to ask British 
help to reconquer Herat? Herat cannot be separated from 
Afghanistan, if Afghanistan is to be held together,—which is, 
of course, the condition of the electivetheory. | If we wish for 
a strong ruler in Afghanistan, we must let him rule without 
us; and if we seek only a vassal, we shall find him a most 
powerless and inconvenient intermediary. ; 

We anticipate that Lord Lytton’s plan will fail, and 
maintain that the three alternatives are,—to retire alto- 
gether behind the Suleiman ; to retire on Candahar alone ; 


or to administer the country as a possession directly de- 


pendent on England, and paid for out of English revenues. 
The first course is easy, and as we believe most wise, India 
within the Suleiman being a complete and defensible con- 
tinent. The second is a compromise with many disadvantages, 
but with the advantage of being comparatively cheap and prac- 
ticable; and the third is a grand scheme, which, though it 
would fearfully burden England, enabling Russia, as it would, 
to threaten her by land at any moment, and so compel her to 
double her garrison, would, no doubt, produce some com- 
pensating benefits to Asia and the world. But this notion 
of » vassal Afghanistan to be ruled by a Prince acceptable to 


Afghans, yet pliable as a reed in British h i 

are convinced, work six months. It will On re 
explosion, which will compel the Government either to tn 
or to annex—the very alternatives which it is now ele 
The officials, it is said, point to Hydrabad as a be 3 
such a scheme will work; but the clroumstanees that 
different. The great plateau which we call] by heat 
title of the “Nizam’s Dominions” is an enclave, 
always acknowledged the suzerainty of the rule: hs 
India, and is not supposed by Englishmen to be a 
petually threatened by a great European Power, 
danger in our position even there, as we shall find one 1 
but the danger in Afghanistan would be infinitely ay; 
and may be measured by the fact that even between Dhak. 
and Cabul, on our most direct route, we only hold the 

our soldiers stand on. Any officer wandering outside thy 
ground would be shot at sight. The policy of Great Britis 
would always lie at the mercy of a Nizam of Afghani 
which is not a position this country could tolerate for & year 





THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH ON VESTMENTS 


7". letter from the Bishop of Peterborough which ve 
print to-day makes his position on the Vestment ques. 
tion quite clear, so far as his correction goes, He ¢y, 
pressed, it seems, no opinion in the Diocesan Conference a3 
to what vestments the clergy should be directed to weg 
He did not say, as the Times made him say, that it would bs 
absurd if officers of the Army were “compelled” to wey 
uniforms agreed to by the authority of Parliament in th 
reign of Edward VI. What he said was that it would h 
absurd if they were “directed” to do so,—i.e, “that the 
should have no better nor clearer direction than this as tp 
what their uniforms should be, but should be left ithe 
to their own historical knowledge or the decision of , 
court-martial to ascertain this point.” The Bishop wishes 
to see the Ornaments Rubric replaced by a “ plain and definite 
direction to the clergy as to what garments the Church wishes 
them to wear.” Upon this point we entirely agree with Dr. Magee, 
It is not at all creditable to the courage or straightforwardnessof 
the clergy that they should not by this time have dealt with 
the Ornaments Rubric, so far as they have the power of deal- 
ing with it, in one of these three ways. No doubt, the 
Ritualists must come in for the larger share of the blame, It 
is far more essential to their position that the Church should 
speak her mind upon this question, than it is to the position 
of either the Evangelical or the Moderate party. The Con. 
vocations of the two Provinces have actually been engaged in 
a revision of the Rubrics, so that the old plea that the Church 
was prevented by State tyranny from expressing her mind 
upon the question of vestments can no longer be set up. The 
Convocations of Canterbury and York were as free to set out 
at full length what they conceived to be a proper Ornaments 
Rubric, as they were in the sixteenth century. The plain 
duty of the Ritualist party, therefore, was to propose a new 
Ornaments Rubric, directing the clergy to wear such-and-such 
specific vestments. The direction might have been made per 
missive, at all events in the first instance, so as not to offend 
congregations who resemble Joseph’s brethren in their dislike 
of coats of many colours, but it might have left no one in 
doubt what the normal clothing of the clergy was intended 
to be. If the two Convocations had rejected the proposed 
rubric, the Ritualists would have ascertained definitively that 
the Church of England, so far as the legal representatives of 
her clergy can commit her, rejects vestments. It might have 
been highly annoying and inconvenient to make this discovery, 
but there is something ostrich-like in refusing to put the 
“ Catholicity” of the Church of England to the test of experi- 
ment, because you are afraid how the experiment will 
turn out. It is to be presumed that if the Ornaments 
Rubric were replaced by a rubric making no mention of vest- 
ments, commonly so called, but simply prescribing the surplice 
and hood, the Ritualist party would consider themselves 
finally defeated. They would argue that, by rejecting the 
symbolical clothing, the Church of England had rejected the 
doctrine it was intended to symbolise, that the sacrificing 
priest had disappeared with the garment traditionally ass 
ciated with a sacrificing priesthood, and that in consequence It 
had become their duty either to leave the Church altogether, of 
to set up for themselves as claimants of the historical positioa 
which she had wilfully forfeited. If the Church of England 
has only not rejected vestments because she has not ye 
been asked to reject them, is the Ritualist position any ¥4Y 
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hettered # We cannot see that it is. Convocation has been 
rising the Ornaments Rubric, and yet the Ritualist party 
os not had the courage to propose that it shall be made plain 
snd definite. If the “ Catholicity ” of the Church of England 
depends upon her acceptance of vestments, and all that vest- 
ments are supposed to mean, it now hangs by the most gossamer 
of threads. Ai present, nobody, as the Bishop of Peterborough 
can feel quite sure whether the Church meant to direct, 
mit, or forbid the use of vestments; and, so far as the 
Ritualists are concerned, they seem to be perfectly content 
qith this ambiguous state of things. 

Neither of the other parties in the Church, however, is quite 
free from blame in this matter. If the opponents of vestments 
represent, as they profess to do, the real mind of the Church 
on this question, why did they not persuade Convocation to 
adopt their substitute for the present Ornaments Rubric ? 
They are, it must be supposed, of opinion that the use of 
yestments would very seriously compromise the Protestant 
character of the Church of England. Yet, under the Ornaments 
Rubric, it is contended, with at least a show of reason, that 
the use of vestments is not only permitted, but ordered. If 
this is so, surely the Church of England cannot too soon clear 
herself from the imputation ; and if Convocation were to pass 
anew Ornaments Rubric, making the surplice and hood obli- 
gatory, the clergy would have done all in their power to bring 
about this result. Why, then, has not the Evangelical section 
of Convocation formally proposed a new Rubric to this effect ? 
They claim that they have the great body of English Churchmen 
on their side, and judging by the practice in the majority of 
English churches, the claim is not an unreasonable one. But 
so long as they prefer to take shelter under the decisions of 
Law Courts interpreting an ambiguousreference to the authority 
of Parliament, not in the latter quarter of the nineteenth 
century, but in the middle of the fifteenth, it is difficult not to 
suppose that they are less assured of their strength than they 

fess to be. 

The Moderate party, by which we understand the party 
which is willing to permit the use of vestments under certain 
restrictions, is not, of course, under any obligation to frame a new 
Qmaments Rubric similar in kind to that which lies on the two 
extreme parties. It would not be troubled about the Catholicity 
of the Church of England, if vestments were abolished, nor 
about her Protestantism, if vestments were retained. What it 
really has at heart is peace and quietness. It would like to see 
the vestments worn where a congregation really desired it, and 
not worn unless a congregation did really desire it. Conse- 
quently, if this were the interpretation practically put upon 
the Omaments Rubric, they might fairly be quite content to 
retain it in its present form. It would not matter that it is 
ambiguous, if it had been agreed that its ambiguity should carry 
with it full liberty to interpret it in either sense. But this 
isnotthe case. As the law stands, whatever doubt may exist as 
to the intention of the Ornaments Rubric, there is no doubt as 
to its application. If the judgments of the highest ecclesiasti- 
cal Court are carried out, the wearing of vestments is an offence, 
punishable with deprivation. Clergy and congregations may 
be agreed in desiring their use, but if the clergy yield to the 
congregations in this matter, they will lose their benefices. 
This is not a state of things at all calculated to promote the 
peace of the Church, and it might be at once ended by a new 
Omaments Rubric, making the use of certain specified vest- 

ments allowable, but not obligatory, and allowable only if cer- 
tain conditions were satisfied ;—the solution which seems to us 
the only fair and reasonable one. Yet the moderate party 
in Convocation have been no more forward in proposing a 
settlement than the extreme parties. They must therefore 
share the responsibility of the present absurd state of things. 
From this point of view, we cannot but regret that the 
Bishop of Peterborough should have contented himself with 
saying that the present ambiguous Rubric ought to be replaced 
bya plain and definite direction to the clergy as to what gar- 

ments the Church wishes them to wear, and with indicating 
the three directions one or other of which such a clear and 
definite direction must take. He would have done more to 
bring about his object, if he had told his clergy frankly whether 
he Wished the use of vestments to be directed, or permitted, or 
forbidden, and asked their aid in getting the alternative he 
adopted by Convocation. If it is absurd to retain the 
aments Rubric in its present form, a Bishop is the proper 
Person to get this absurdity done away with. So long as he 
merely insists that it is an absurdity, and suggests that it may 
bedealt with in one of three ways, he is not likely to move 
his clergy to more energetic action than they are disposed to 





take of their own motion. It is rather a cheap form of 
energy to proclaim that something must be done, while 
abstaining, with the most scrupulous care, from indicating what 
this something ought to be. 








MR. FROUDE ON MORAL DESERT. 


N the November number of Fraser’s Magazine will be 
found an interesting fable or dream of Mr. Froude’s, 
the purpose of which is to convey some conception of Mr. 
Froude’s ideal of human desert. Under the figure of a railway- 
train, full of all sorts of passengers, from grandees to the 
humblest labourers, a train which is suddenly stopped, and 
pushed off into a siding, where the passengers are all called up 
to have their belongings examined and tested, Mr. Froude 
gives us roughly his notion of the mode in which the true work 
of human life should be gauged at death. Of course, it would be 
unfair to try a parable of this kind by any very rigid standard. 
Its object is to translate moral impressions into a picturesque 
form, and any rigid exactness of thought is inconsistent with 
that form. At the same time, the whole value of such a 
parable consists in its placing before us with sufficient 
vivacity a truer view of the moral subject with which 
it deals, than we should be otherwise likely to form; and 
though we should hesitate to say that this may not be the 
case with the majority of the readers of Mr. Froude’s parable, 
we should certainly hesitate to say that it would be so. Mr, 
Froude’s view of the meaning of moral desert appears to us to 
be deficient both in clearness and in soundness, and therefore, 
while his parable is certain to be widely read, and probably to 
be of some use in compelling people to define more clearly 
for themselves what they mean by merit and demerit, we should 
be sorry to think that its leading ideas would recommend 
themselves to the greater number of its readers. 

The first test which Mr. Froude’s parable lays down 
as a condition sine quad non of a life of any merit, is 
that the work,—the honest and true work,—done in it, 
shall more than exceed the worth of the wages secured 
for that work. Until this test has been satisfied, he makes 
his spiritual judges reserve altogether any further test,—any 
test, for instance, of the aims, motives, and conduct of the per- 
son who is the subject of judgment. “ The first examination,” 
says Mr. Froude, “was confined to the literal work done by 
each man for the general good,—how much he had contributed, 
and how much society had done for him in return; and no one, 
it seemed, could be allowed to go on further,”—i.c., to the scrue 
tiny into moral conduct,—* without a certificate of having passed 
this satisfactorily.” And again, Mr. Froude makes the chief 
Examiner reply thus to the complaints of those who urged that, 
though they had lived by the earnings of others, they had stolen 
nothing, and taken nothing either by violence or fraud :—* Gen- 
tlemen, we have heard this many times;.yet as often as it is 
repeated, we feel fresh astonishment. You have been in a 
world where work is the condition of life. Not a meal can be 
had by any one, that some one has not worked to provide. 
Those who work, deserve to eat; those who do not, deserve to 
starve. There are but three ways of living,—by working, by 
stealing or by begging. Those who have not lived by the first, 
have lived by one of the other two. And no matter how 
superior you think yourselves, you will not pass here till you 
have something of your own to produce.” We suppose this to 
be a fragment from Mr. Carlyle’s gospel of labour,—a gospel 
we have always held to contain almost as much falsehood as 
truth. Is it true, as a matter of fact, that a good rough test 
of desert is the amount of productive work a man has done, as 
distinguished from the character he has formed in himself ? for 
we must remember that Mr. Froude keeps this for a second 
and further test of the deserts of those who have passed the 
first rougher test, and will not allow the higher criterion to be 
applied at all to men who cannot in some shape or other 
produce a good labour schedule to begin with. Now, we 
hold that a very considerable class of human beings,— 
a great number of women and a small number of men,—may 
lead extremely profitable, nay, much more than profitable, lives, 
and yet be quite unable to produce such a preliminary record as 
this, in the sense required by Mr. Froude. It is not true to say 
that there are but three ways of living,—by work, by stealing, 
or by begging. There is a fourth, which applies to a very large 
portion of human existence,—namely, by receiving willingly 
what is voluntarily given out of the work of others. Of course, 
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we are not wishing to throw any doubt at all on the general 
principle that, after some fashion or other, every life ought to 
be made profitable for the world, as well as for itself. But Mr. 
Froude is not content with this. He insists that before you even 
begin to weigh the moral profit of men’s or women’s lives, you 
should first weigh the physical value of their labour. He will 
not apply the moral test at all, till after the physical test has 
been successfully passed. Unless each man, woman, and child 
can produce a record of labour profitable to others which more than 
outweighs the wages received forit, hestamps that man’s,woman’s, 
and child’s career as a failure, without the least regard tothe moral 
character of the agent. That seems to us a very crude and 
even false doctrine—crude in any form in which you could put 
it—positively false and misleading, if it is intended to suggest 
that relative desert, as between man and man, bears any pro- 
portion at all to the relative amount of sterling work achieved. 
There are many, and those amongst the very highest, the 
value of whose whole work consists almost exclusively of 
the work done in forming their own characters. Such, for 
instance, are life-long invalids, or the prisoners of political 
persecution. Such, again, are the many—and much too 
many, no doubt, they have been and are—whose chief 
work in life has consisted in completing the lives of 
others, a work involving much self-effacement, but little or 
nothing of the toil which Mr. Froude insists on having 
evidence of, before he will take any account at all of self- 
effacement or of any other inward quality. With children, and 
those whose real or fancied duty it has been to live wholly for 
others so far as this is possible without absolute wrong-doing, 
the whole work that deserves valuation at all has not unfrequently 
consisted in the self-denial which has rendered it impossible for 
them to produce visible work,—in their willingness, in short, to 
accept the comparatively small gift of a share in the visible work 
of others, in return for their own much greater gift of a generous 
willingness to lean where they might easily stand alone. But 
mistaken as we hold the absolute test of work to be,—the 
doctrine to which it can hardly help leading, that the greater 
relative desert belongs to him who has the greater bulk of ster- 
ling work to show, is still falser. Indeed, the more spontaneous 
human energy becomes, the less has it of the proper nature of 
work,—for the less is it of a task, the less does it tax the will, 
and fatigue the moral energies. Yet, of course, it is not the 
toilers and moilers, however noble and honest, who do the most 
profitable work for man. The greater the genius, the greater 
the creative originality, the more conspicuous the ease of pro- 
duction, the greater also, in general, is the benefit to man, but the 
less is the effort, the toil. And of course the proportion between 
laborious and effortless productiveness in human life, ought to 
vary indefinitely in diiferent men. We may say, in general, 
that all men and all women should know what real toil is. But 
we may also say that different people should know it by a very 
widely different amount of experience, and that, speaking gener- 
ally, women, in the more civilised ages of the world, perform 
their functions best when they know far less of what toil means, 
than men ought to know. In one word, the absolute work-test 
is fallacious; and the relative work-test is more than fallacious, 
—positively misleading. If a distinction is to be drawn at all 
between the labour test and the moral test of human desert, 
there are very many humana beings in whom the former test 
might wholly fail, and who would yet stand very high in the 
scale of human worth; while multitudes of those who would 
pass the labour-test with the most honour, would be the first to 
own that their industry would not be worth what it is, but for 
the comparatively easy and happy activity of human beings 
whose best energy is not work at all, because it is the mere 
glad overflow of spontaneous powers. 

But the oddest part of Mr. Froude’s parable is that in which 
he lays down the mode in which he would compute the wages by 
which your work, whatever it may be, has been compensated. He 
sees himself brought up for judgment :— 

“But at that moment the bell rang again, and my own name was 
called. There was no occasion to ask who I was. In every instance 
the identity of the person, his history, small or large, and all that he 
had said or done was placed before the court so clearly that there was no 
need for extorting a confession. There stood the catalogue inexorably 
impartial, the bad actions in a schedule painfully large, the few good 
actions veined with personal motives which spoilt the best of them. In 
the way of work there was nothing to be shown but certain books and 
other writings, and these were spread ont to be tested. A fluid was 
poured on the pages, the effect of which was to obliterate entirely every 
untrue proposition, and to make every partially true proposition grow 
faint in proportion to the false element which entered into it. Alas! 
chapter after chapter vanished away, leaving the paper clean as if no 





: : ° ne 
compositor had ever laboured in setting type for it. Pale and illest 
ble became the fine-sounding paragraphs on which I had ilegi 
prided myself. A few passages, however, survived here and — 
long intervals. They were those on which I had laboured least bs 
had almost forgotten, or those, as I observed in one or two ia onl 
which had been selected for special reprobation in the Week} 
journals. Something stood to my credit, and the worst ¢ of 
wilfully and intentionally setting down what I did not believe to by 
true was not alleged against me. Ignorance, prejudice, care 
sins of infirmity—culpable indeed, but not culpable in the last 
degree ; the water in the ink, the common-places, the ineffectual senti 
ments; these, to my unspeakable comfort, I perceived were my hea) 
crimes. Had I been accused of absolate worthlessness, I should hayg 
pleaded guilty, in the state of humiliation to which I was reduced: 
but things were better than they might have been. I was “m4 
myself that when it came to the wages question, the balance would 
be in my favour; so many years of labour—such and such cheques 
received from my publisher. Here at least I held myself safe 
I was in good hope that I might scrape through. The examiner 
was good-natured in his manner. A reviewer who had been 
listening for my condemnation was beginning to look disgusted, when 
suddenly one of the walls of the court became transparent, and there 
appeared an interminable vista of creatures—creatures of all kinds 
from land and water, reaching away into the extreme distance 
They were those which in the course of my life I had devoured, 
either in part or whole, to sustain my unconscionable carcass, There 
they stood in lines, with solemn and reproachful faces—oxen ang 
calves, sheep and lambs, deer, hares, rabbits, turkeys, dacks, 
chickens, pheasants, grouse, and partridges, down to the larks and 
sparrows and blackbirds, which I had shot when a boy and madeintg 
puddings—every one of them had come up to bear witness agains 
their murderer; out of sea and river had come the trout and 
salmon, the soles and turbots, the ling and cod, the whiting and 
mackerel, the smelts and whitebait, the oysters, the crabs, the 
lobsters, the shrimps. They seemed literally to be in millions, and I had 
eaten them all. I talked of wages. These had been my wages. At 
this enormous cost had my existence been maintained. A large ot 
spoke for the rest. ‘We all,’ he said, ‘were sacrificed to keep thi 
cormorant in being, and to enable him to produce the miserable bits of 
printed paper which are all that he has to show for himself. Ou 
lives were dear to us. In meadow and wood, in air and water, we 
wandered harmless and innocent, enjoying the pleasant sunlight, the 
light of heaven, and the sparkling waves; we were not worth much; 
we have no pretensions to high qualities. If the person who stands 
here to answer for himself can affirm that his value in the universe 
was equivalent to the value of all of us who were sacrificed to feed him, 
we have no more tosay. Let it be so pronounced. We shall lookat 
our numbers, and we shall wonder on the judgment, but we shall 
withdraw our complaint. But for ourselves, we say freely that we 
have long watched him—him and his fellows—and we have failed to 
see in what the superiority of the human creature lies. We know him 
only as the most cunning, the most destructive, and, unhappily, the 
longest lived of all carnivorous beasts. His delight is in killing. Even 
when his hunger is satisfied, he kills us for his mere amusement.’ The 
oxen lowed approval, the sheep bleated, the birds screamed, the fishes 
flapped their tails. I, for myself, stood mute and self-condemned. What 
answer bat one was possible? Had I been myself on the bench,! 
could not have hesitated. I heard my sentence :—‘ You passed your 
first examination by mistake; you must go back to the place from 
which you came, and when you appear again before us, may you have 
a better account to render of yourself. This only we can allow you 
Though you have been unworthy, you have not been wholly unworthy. 
Against this array of accusation a small fraction of good desert is 
standing to your credit. Therefore it shall be with you as if youhad 
not been stopped at this station for the present. You shall not begin 
a new existence again in some other form, to devour fresh hundreds 
of thousands of creatures like these that have come to witness against 
you; you shall take up your life where it was dropped and finish it 
to its natural end, and if you can find any better employment for 
your remaining years than that of book-writing, I advise you to 
take to it.’ ”” 

If this be a joke, it is not clear what the point of the joke is. If 
it be not a joke, surely it is the most eccentric doctrine whichs 
moralist ever yet propounded, and suggests rather a vegetarial 
than an ethical motive in the writer. If Mr. Froude were really 
counting up the rewards of his labours, we should have sup 
posed that he would have counted all the pleasures, whether 
mental, moral, or physical, by which they were really 
rewarded,—the joys of imaginative satisfaction,—the admin 
tion and approbation of his fellow-men,—the self-approval of 
his own conscience when he had striven against a popular outery, 
—and finally, the pleasures, physical or otherwise, which his 
“wages” had procured him. But of all these we hear nothing, 
except so far as concerns the quantity of the animal food 
which he has consumed, the vegetable food apparently going 
for nothing. And on what is this very odd exclusiveness 
of selection apparently founded? As far as we can s® 
upon this,—that the animals which he has eaten were the 
only elements of his wages to which other creatures capable 
of sensitive enjoyment had been compelled to contribute at 
the cost of their own life and enjoying-power. But surely 
Mr. Froude does not hold that if he had been a vegetarian 

his life, all the lives of the creatures he has eaten would have 
been enjoyed to their natural close, and that that enjoy- 
ment would have constituted a clear addition to the sum 
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‘ness. In point of fact, no doubt, for every man who 

ald leave off animal food, there would be a reduction in the 
for such food, and therefore in the number of creatures 

ble of supplying that demand which would be born and bred. 

In a completely vegetarian society, so great would be the demand 
for vegetable food, that it would be impossible to permit any of 
those large numbers of animals which are now brought into the 
world only to supply the food market,—and which must either 
live on vegetable food themselves, or on animals which live 
directly or indirectly on such food,—to exist at all. It is perfectly 
obvious, therefore, that it is ridiculous to represent the con- 
sumption of animal food as involving a special sacrifice of 
itive enjoyment to the selfishness of man. And yet if that 
ig not what this strange dénouement of Mr, Froude’s parable 
means, what does it mean? We are wholly at a loss to 


conjecture. 


In any case, we do not think Mr, Froude’s apologue very likely - 


to raise, in any considerable degree, the tone in which the con- 
science of man criticises the frivolous element in human life. 
As regards his gospel of work, which is the best part of the paper, 
the criterion suggested is too coarse. And as regards his estimate 
of wages, the drift is, as far as we can judge, either a very obscure 
joke, or a wholly untenable argument for a vegetarian creed. 
Perhaps, indeed, Mr, Froude may mean to say that no man is 
worthy to live, of whom it could not be said that it is the happier 
for the world that he does live, than it would be if, in his 
room, some innocent creature incapable of either morality 
or immorality, were enjoying its existence. But if he means 
to say that, he says it very obscurely indeed, nor do we think 
that itis true. On the whole, Mr. Froude’s dream of the “ Siding 
at a Railway Station,” at which official justice is administered 
by trained inspectors of human life, appears to us somewhat 
incoherent. Mr. Froude cannot be said to have had any “ open 
vision.” 
THE ATTRACTION OF GOSSIP. 
E true puzzle for observers in all cases like that of 
“Langtry v. Rosenberg” is why Englishmen are so 
attracted by gossip about known names, that it pays to run the 
very serious risks involved in the law of libel. That semi- 
indecency should sell, is intelligible. There is, undoubtedly, a 
stage in civilisation in which indecency is attractive, or rather, 
is mixed up inextricably with the sense of humour; and from 
Aristophanes to Rabelais, and Defoe to Burns, every one who 
has striven to attract the mass has been tempted more or less 
to pander to it. Half of the English are not civilised beyond 
that point, while the prudery of the people at large gives a 
special zest to every defiance of it. Many years ago, the pub- 
lishers of a popular almanack made a determined attempt, sub- 
sequently successful, we believe, to omit some notices which 
had been printed on their almanack from time immemorial, and 
were originally, no doubt, intended as medical advice. They 
were, however, gross, and the publishers very properly sup- 
pressed them, to find their almanack returned by thousands of 
reams upon their hands. The country-folk would not buy it 
Bowdlerised. ‘l'hat evil is admitted, and is one to be steadily 
but wisely repressed by law, till the people have, under the 
operation of the law, become civilised on the subject; but what 
is the meaning of this other mischief? Why do people 
crowd in thousands to buy papers which give, and profess to 
give, nothing but gossipy details, usually, though not invariably, 
ill-natured, sometimes true, but more often false, about the lives 
of their superiors ? What is it that provokes their curiosity to 
such a keen point about people they do not know and seldom 
see, and do not derive from, at least consciously, any benefit 
or any harm? What induces them to spend their scarce pen- 
nies in order to be told, usually in the most slipshod English 
and without the slightest attempt at wit, that Captain the 
Honourable Vere de Vere has been cheating again at cards, and 
that his sister has been paid by her milliner to sell a new hat by 
being photographed in it. They are not going to play écarté, or to 
cheat anybody at “ all-fours,” and they will neither buy the 
at, nor recognise that non-existent article when they see it. 
They are, indeed, dimly conscious that the chances are five to 
one there was no cheating, and fifty to one there was no hat; 
but still they run and buy. We firmly believe that if any 
cunning publisher were to fill a paper day by day with 
unscrupulous libels upon non-existent people, he would have 
a splendid sale for six weeks, and when he had been found 
out, would still pay all his expenses. What do the people, 





thousands of decent folk included, waste their money in that way 
for? It cannot be from hate, though that would be the explana- 
tion offered by clever Continental policemen, for the whole his- 
tory of English society contradicts the theory. Individuals 
among the upper class suffer from libels, but the whole body 
retains its position from age to age almost unaffected, or affected 
only by the growth from other causes of independence or in- 
difference. The progress of equality may be as certain as the 
cooling of the planet, but it is very nearly as slow. The libels on 
George IV., which passed all bounds, and would be incredible 
to any one who had not seen the libels of our own time 
on the Napoleonidz, did not injure the Monarchy one whit, 
and were visibly and directly checked by the publication of the 
“Court Circular,” which told everybody where the Royal 
family had lived and dined and walked for the particular day. 
It can hardly be admiration, or the tendency would be towards 
admiring little stories—as it is about some popular athletes and 
sportsmen—telling how Mr. de Vere had jumped his horse over 
a ten-foot wall to recover a child’s hat, and how Miss Million had 
given her slipperful of gold pieces to-a destitute widow—a story 
actually told of Queen Isabella of Spain, to the direct increase of 
her influence in Madrid. English stories sell best when they are 
spiced with ill-nature. The attraction must be merely curiosity, 
and the cause of that curiosity, which is almost peculiar to this 
country, and is certainly not exhibited in any other to the same 
extent, is most difficult to discover. ‘The people are as anxious 
to know all about their superiors, and especially their well- 
known superiors,—how they live, how they dress, how they pass 
their lives, how they amuse themselves, as if they belonged 
to a separate order of beings, as if they were angels, or ut 
least Genii or Afreets, or men and women from another planet. 
They will stare at their photographs by the hour together, and 
discuss their looks with the funniest eagerness of criticism, 
tending, if the subjects are women, to an admiration very often 
totally undeserved. Half, at least, of the “ professional 
beauties ” “ come out” in their photographs distinctly plain 
women, plainer than a large per-centage of the people wondering 
at them, but that fact makes no difference whatever. ‘There 
they are, and if they were Howitt’s Azims, people of the race 
born of the Sons of Heaven and Daughters of Earth, they could 
not be watched more eagerly. 

It is usual to say it is all flunkeyism, but there are two facts 
in the way of that easy explanation. The English people, 
who seem so silly in this respect, do not really defer to the 
people they watch so curiously, do not take their tone from 
them, do not hesitate, if annoyed by them, to hiss them hard. 
They are quite as impatient of opposition from the known, as 
from the unknown, and, moreover, are to all appearance nearly 
as delighted to read about people of whose rank they are un- 
certain, as about those whom they know or think to be far above 
themselves. For—and that is, perhaps, the oddest fact in the 
whole business—they never question that they are above them- 
selves, never show a trace of the idea that all men are alike, 
never doubt for an instant that somehow, in wasting so much 
energy and money on studying others, they are all the while 
looking up. They would not spend farthings to hear about 
their own class, or spend five moments in studying the finest 
face in an ordinary dress and a cheap bonnet, and known to be 
unknown. What can be the cause of such a faucy, so general, 
and to judge from the history of many years, with such deep 
and widely-spread roots ? 

We cannot, we feel, answer the question thoroughly. ‘The 
habit, though constantly said to be one in accordance with the 
national character, is really an excrescence upon it, for the true 
Englishman, besides having a tendency rather to insolence than 
servility, is an incurious animal, not given to think anything 
out of his own line much worth attention at all. He seeks in 
an international exhibition the rooms he understands. We can 
only suppose that in his permanent struggle upwards, in 
which he rarely loses hope and never ambition, he does 
acquire an interest in the ways and belongings, and 
even the personal appearance, of all above him, which in 
one direction—clothes—tempts him to imitate them, and in 
another—habits—provokes him to perpetual inquisitiveness, 
which is pleasantly gratified when he thinks he has settled 
that, money apart, all classes and all people are very much 
alike. The refinement, he opines, is only skin-deep, and con- 
sequently, if he could only get the money, he would be refined 
too. The struggle upward is, in his own mind, easier than he 








thought. That is certainly one reason, though not the great one, 
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for the tolerance of extravagance which the lower English occa- 
sionally exhibit. They could scatter with any one, and that bit of 
theoretical equality is pleasant,—as pleasant as any display of 
fastidiousness, or exclusiveness, or ceremonious courtesy is 
annoying. It is the more pleasant, because of a peculiarity in 
Englishmen which must be, after all, the main explanation of the 
interest in this kind of gossip,—their tendency to exaggerate the 
difference in character produced by merely outward circum- 
stances. They all show this, from the politician who, as 
Mr. Gladstone said, believes in one-legged races, to the 
shop-girl who thnks that a “real lady in sealskin” must 
feel somehow di“ezently from herself; and the tobacconist 
who declares that Peers must be good, “ because, you see, they are 
a different Order from us.” The rich constantly make the blunder 
about the working poor, whom they credit with all manner of 
separate ideas which have no existence, and whom they “study,” 
when they are philanthropic, as if they were unknown tribes; 
and the poor do it, too, with a sense of difference sharpened by 
inner discontent. Of course, if there were a difference, curiosity 
would be only natural, and the fallacy that there is, is ex- 
aggerated by the English habit of seclusion and separateness 
between classes, till any statement about one class read by the 
other is as interesting as the newest book of travels is to the culti- 
vated traveller. We wonder if any gossippy journal ever reached 
anything like the circulation of the Chronicle while it was 
publishing Mayhew’s letters on “ London Labour and the 
London Poor,” letters now almost forgotten, but which created 
at the time extreme sensation, though their principal interest 
lay in descriptions of ordinary Londoners, drawn exactly as if 
they had been Bedouins or Zulus, or the white people north of 
the Zambesi. 





DUCLAIR DUCKS. 

T is now a considerable number of years since the Poultry 
mania first seized upon England, and spread itself like 
wildfire, not merely amongst those who had plenty of money to 
throw away in gratifying their hobbies, but still more, perhaps, 
amongst that class which seeks to enrich itself by catering for 
the pleasures of others; and fowls of every description, Cochins, 
Brahmas, Japanese, Spanish, French, Dominiques, and who 
knows how many other varieties and sub-varieties, have suc- 
cessively attracted notice, and had their special admirers, 
whether for their useful or ornamental qualities; while books 
without number, from the thinnest duodecimo to the most 
ponderous quarto, bear testimony to their respective merits ; 
but singularly enough, whatever may be their differences of 
opinion on many points, almost all of these publications have 
one thing in common,—they are almost wholly devoted to cocks 
and hens, and they say very little indeed about humbler 
denizens of the farmyard which, with proper treatment, might 
be made exceedingly profitable. We have always slightly re- 
sented this treatment of the genus anatidz, for we have a predi- 
lection for ducks, knowing them to be extremely companion- 
able, intelligent birds, and have often found much amusement 
in studying their little ways; in seeing them come waddling 
along, punctual as clockwork, morning and evening, going to 
and returning from their foraging expeditions, casting sly 
glances at the window, to see whether or not they might safely 
venture upon making a raid upon the succulent green leaves 
of the arums, put out to enjoy the benefit of a refreshing 
shower, or flatten down a nice bed of pelargoniums, while they 
dived beneath them in quest of favourite delicacies, and have 
said to ourselves, ‘ Since John Chinaman finds his advantage in 
a duck-boat, and the Vale of Aylesbury thrives in great measure 
by its famous ducks, since the Southern France ménage largely 
depends upon the same birds for its winter pot-au-feu, and 
the halles of Paris make such ample returns in hard-cash to 
the farmers of Normandy for the primewrs of earliest spring, 
why should not duck-culture extend itself throughout our Three 
Kingdoms, and be a means of profit not merely to the farmer, in 
these days of impoverishment, but to our poorer classes also? 
In fact, we felt that the duck question was really for us at 
least a burning question, and that it had to be looked 
into; and with this view, determined to make a voyage 
of discovery into the duck districts of Northern France, and 
to see for ourselves what there was to be learned about the 
“education ”’—to use the fashionable French term—of our 
quacking favourites. Where, however, were these to be found ? 
“At Rouen, of course,” says the ignorant and credulous 
reader and “at Rouen, of course,” equally said we; and 





we wandered about the dear, delightful, dirty, old temniallll 
dear and delightful, notwithstanding Haussmanic : 
and not very much less dirty even yet than of old—mar 
inquiries, all ending in disappointment, until, lo! a ray of li 
bursts in upon us from the most unlikely quarter, for in 
Concierge of the Palais de Justice, the attendant of the Lay 
Courts, we find a brother of the craft, a veritable poultry-fancier 
who tells us that if we want to see ducks that are something 
like ducks, we must go to Duclair. 

It is extremely probable, nay, perhaps, it may be taken ag ay 
actual certainty, that the greater number of our readers are 
just as ignorant as we were as to the locality of Duclair, fy 
the student of the French Bradshaw will not find it on the 
and may, perhaps, not chance to notice that parenthesis about 
the little river which falls into the Seine at Duclair cliffs, 
in the forest of Le Trait. Having discovered, however, after 
much inquiry, that the duck-country was not very far from 
the territories of the Roi d’Yvetét, we put ourselves into the 
train one bright autumnal morning, and as we stepped forth 
from the station of Barrentin, found the little town nestling 
against the side of a hill, woods and orchards surrounding it, 
and a rich country stretching away on either side. Strolling 
into the auberge near the station, we asked for a carriage to 
take us onward, but the patron was at work on his farm, no horses 
could be had, and we must await the arrival of the omnibus, 
which would convey us to our destination, we were told, ing 
couple of hours. We endeavoured to gain a little information 
from our hostess. ‘“ No doubt, Madame knew the country well, 
M. son mari farmed his land, Madame could tell us where to find 
the best Duclair ducks ?” But Madame could not say. Madame 
had her own little affairs; she did not mix herself up with those 
of others. Madame was aware that there was a market at Duclair, 
but as for ducks or fowls, she knew nothing about them, not so 
much even as the breed of her own not bud-looking hens, at 
that time busily engaged in picking up their living about the 
door. Discouraging, to say the least of it! But the longest 
hour must have an end. ‘The omnibus drives up, a small, 
close, uncomfortable vehicle, which is instantly invaded, and 
eight souls very tightly squeezed together, with the addition of 
a huge market-basket and a baby, are shut in by the driver, 
who mounts ,his seat, and after plenty of whip-cracking anda 
little delay at the next public-house, we roll through the streets 
of Barrentin and past its cotton factories, down into the lovely 
valley of Ste. Austreberte. 

French people are generally sociable, and after a little pre 
liminary conversation it was easy to bring forward the inevitable 
ducks; but while one of the passengers had heard of a farmer, 
“Vautre coté de la Seine,’ who had some special mode of 
fattening ducks for the Paris market, another young bourgeoise, 
who was rather pretty and evidently trés-coquette, asserted most 
positively that she had been eating Duclair ducks all her life, and 
that they differed in no way whatever from the ducks of any other 
place. Meanwhile, the lumbering vehicle as it rolled on followed 
the course of the lazy, little, winding river, passing here 4 
village, there a chateau, and now a mill, each surrounded by 
rich meadows, orchards, and gardens, backed by wooded hills, 
with patches of bright-green pasture land on the slopes, the 
whole presenting a delicious picture of peace and plenty. At 
last we reach a little bourg, with an old church and market 
place, some common-looking streets, and two or three 
hostelries, at one of which we are deposited, and agai, 
but not without considerable misgivings, commence ou 
inquiries. This time it was in a long, low kitchen, with 
black rafters, and a huge, open fire-place, in which cheerful 
logs were burning, where the jovial landlord and his family 
were just taking their second déjeuner, the more delicate cookery 
being performed over a hot hearth of glorious blue tiles. With 
some diffidence we propound the question; we are English, we 
are lovers of poultry, we have some little experience m the 
matter, have we been rightly informed that there are at Duclait, 
or, at least, in its neighbourhood, ducks of some special breed 
and of peculiar excellence? “*‘ Mais bien sir, Monsieur! Mais 
certainement !? The canards de Duclair were renommés! They 
were ‘une race toute particuliére ;’ they were larger, better 
handsomer, more precocious, in every way more profitable, than 
any other breed of ducks; they took prizes in Paris; they had 
been sent to other parts of France; but—as, of course, it = 
supposed that we were buyers—they were ‘cher, bien cher: 
Dames! Un mallard et deux canes de la vraie race ne @ 
vendraient pas & moins de cinquante francs,’” If he had said a 
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hundred, it would have mattered little at that moment; our 
rance was about to be rewarded, and all we had now 
to do was to engage & char-a-bane with a driver only too happy 
to expatiate upon the avicultural industry of his pays, and to 
drive from one homestead to another to see it in actual operation. 
The time of year was not exactly a bad one, as “ prepara- 
tions” were already beginning for the winter campaign, for in 
these districts every one may be said to be occupied more or 
Jess with duck-rearing. Between the chalk cliffs of Duclair 
and the Seine, broadening grandly as it approaches its em- 
pouchure, and rendered more attractive by little wooded pro- 
montories stretching out into it at intervals, is a narrow strip 
of land laid out in orchards, and divided between small 
t proprietors, depending entirely for their maintenance 
upon their fruit, their cow, their goat, their pigs, their few 
fowls, and, best source of profit of all, upon their ducklings, 
which they rear in baskets by the fireside, taking care, how- 
ever, to let them have some fresh air, were it only for five or 
ten minutes, daily. When snow is on the ground, they go so 
far as to put down a piece of carpet for the ducklings, as wet is 
very injurious to them at that tender age; but out they must 
go, in any case, if their owners would not see them die. 
They are worthy, however, of all these petits soins, for a fat 
duck in the season, namely, from Twelfth Day till Easter, will 
easily fetch twelve francs in the Duclair market. As the birds 
can be ready for the table at eight weeks old, it follows that 
their breeders are very well paid, and they calculate on making 
at least a franc a week clear profit upon each of them. Reckon- 
ing eight francs, therefore, for each duck, and supposing that 
one hundred (not at all an extraordinary number), have been 
reared, this alone would produce £32 a year, a comfortable little 
jncome, in addition to that from other produce, for a man whose 
land is his own. Many of the peasants, however, do not fatten 
their ducks, but content themselves with selling them, when 
sufficiently grown, to those who, like M. Vauclin, make a 
business of preparing them for the market. The food given 
to them at first is, of course, the traditional chopped egg 
mixed with nettles, and afterwards a little barley-meal and 
milk; but very soon the voracious youngsters are promoted to 
a diet of worms, the collection of which for the purpose forms 
the regular occupation of a number of women. During the 
three weeks of fattening, barley or buckwheat-meal mixed with 
milk is made into a paste, and administered in the form of long- 
shaped pellets, which are put down the throat with the finger, 
but, of course, the young birds have been well fed from the 
beginning, and never allowed to be out of condition. Those 
destined for the concours, however, are given even yet daintier 
provender ; for them, the best fresh butter is by no 
means considered too good. Ducks so fed must pro- 
bably be far too oily to be agreeable eating, but if they 
carry off first prizes, they may be said to have achieved their 
destiny. The duck of the true Duclair breed is black, with a 
white neck and breast, and one snowy feather at the end of 
each wing. The drake, however, is of a beautiful grey colour, 
with emerald head and neck, and wings of bluish-green. They 
must not be speckled at all, like the Rouen variety. The birds 
are large and lengthy, and broad and heavy behind. They 
grow rapidly, and are good layers. At the time of our visit, 
namely, the second week of October, many birds were laying, 
and in other places hatching was already going on. Some 
of the farmers are very proud of the purity of their breed, 
and careful to maintain it, and they sell their eggs for hatching 
at from fifty centimes to a franc a-piece, according to the 
season, for the thrifty peasants do not commit the folly of 
keeping stock birds, but buy the eggs (warranted, of course), 
when they have a hen or a turkey ready to sit upon them. 
Moreover, as no Frenchwoman would dream of letting her 
birds waste their time over an uncertainty, all eggs are sub- 
mitted to the mirage after five days of incubation, the infertile 
ones being returned to the seller, who can always make use of 
them in the kitchen, as “clear eggs” are not in any way 
spoiled by this short experience of the hatching process. We 
havea good deal to learn from our neighbours in the way of 
thrift and economy; we might, at any rate, initiate duck-rear- 
Ing with great advantage in many localities. For ourselves, we 
shall not easily forget this particular page of our French ex- 
perience, not the least pleasant of our holiday rambles having 
— one which had for its object the discovery of Duclair 

ucks, 


*,* Exzarum.—In the article on “Justice,” which appeared in the 








last number of the Spectator, and in the part of it referring to The 
Merchant of Venice and the treatment of the Jews by the Christians, 
on p. 1345, 2nd col., line 22, for “atrocious justice,’’ read “ atrocious 
injustice,” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
axposdipibeaia 
MINISTERIAJ. BOASTS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—The orators of the Government—especially Lord Salis- 
bury and Sir M. Hicks-Beach—have been loudly boasting that 
they made the peace and kept the Russians out of Constantin- 
ople. The decisive answer is in the dates. Their bluster did 
not begin, the famous Circular was not written, till after the 
Treaty of San Stefano, by which both these objects were se- 
cured. The tendency of their proceedings after the peace was 
signed was to risk a renewal of the war, without any adequate 
means of taking an effective part in it; for they had nothing 
that could be called an army ready for a Turkish campaign, 
and it is absurd to suppose that they could have driven back 
the Russiaus with a fleet, The real check to Russia came from 
two of the Great Powers—Germany and Austria—who had 
intimated to Russia from the first that she must stop short of 
Constantinople. Prince Bismarck is well known to have put a 
veto on her entering it (as the Germans entered Paris) merely 
asatriumph. The menacing attitude of the British Govern- 
ment, as exhibited by calling out the Reserves, sending for six 
or seven thousand troops from India, &c., produced no effect, 
as is sufficiently clear from their resort to the Salisbury- 
Schouvalow Memorandum. This was a diplomatic triumph to 
Russia, for by it all the points she most cared about (such as the 
cession of Bessarabia) were given up; and (reserving these) she 
had always expressed her readiness to submit the Treaty to the 
Congress. It was never considered or put forward as a final 
arrangement as regards the distribution of territory. At the 
Congress, Count Schouvalow might have addressed Lord 
Beaconsfield in the language of Virgil :— 
“Non me tua fervida terrent 
Dicta, ferox: Dii me terrent, et Jupiter hostis.’’ 

The Jupiter of the situation was Prince Bismarck, and it was 
by his aid that the British representatives carried the two Bul- 
garias, which (after probably more disturbance and bloodshed) 
must eventually become one. It was he who really dictated the 
Treaty of Berlin. 

Lord Salisbury and Sir M. Hicks-Beach say that if the 
Liberal party had been in office, the Russians would be in Con- 
stantinople. If the Liberal party had been in office when the 
Eastern difficulty arose, England would have united cordially 
with the other Great Powers in compelling the Turks to sub- 
mit to the Conference; there would have been no Russian in- 
vasion ; Turkey would not have been what Lord Salisbury calls 
“ consolidated ” and other people call “dismembered ;” and (prok 
pudor !) we should not be the proud and happy possessors of 
Cyprus.—I am, Sir, &., One Wuo Knows. 








THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH AND THE 
ORNAMENTS RUBRIC. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Sir,—Permit me to correct one word only in the report of my 
observations on the Ornaments Rubric which you quote in this 
day’s Spectator. It is a word, however, which completely alters 
the sense of the passage you quote. I did not say that it was 
absurd that officers “should be ‘compelled’ to wear uniforms 
agreed to by the authority of Parliament in the reign of Edward 
VL,” but that it was absurd that they should be “ directed” to 
do so, i.e., that they should have no better nor clearer direction 
than this as to what their uniforms should be, but should be left 
either to their own historical knowledge or the decision of a 
court-martial, to ascertain this point. You will see, from this, 
that my objection to the Ornaments Rubric is not that it is 
“ obsolete,” but that it is ambiguous. 

I wish to see it replaced by a plain and definite direction to 
the clergy as to what garments the Church wishes them to 
wear. Whether, if such direction were framed now, it would 
direct, permit, or forbid the use of vestments—and accordingly, 
expel or retain Ritualists—is a question into which I did not 
enter. All that I contended, and still contend for, is that it 
ought either to direct, or permit, or forbid them distinctly, and 
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not, as it does at present, leave us all in doubt as to which of 
these three things it really means to do.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. C. PETERBOROUGH. 

The Palace, Peterborough, October 25th. 

[We are exceedingly sorry to have misrepresented the 
Bishop’s language, but we copied the word “ compelled” from 
the Times’ report of Thursday week, which was the only report 
to which we had access.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





MILITARY COURAGE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—The following passages are extracted from Marshal Mar- 
mont’s well-known work, “ L’Esprit des Institutions Militaires.” 
They will be found in the second chapter of Part IV., at pp. 
195-97 of the Paris edition of 1845. I have translated them, 
because I think it will interest such readers of the Spectator as 
are not acquainted with tlie book to find the opinions expressed 
by the very able writer of the article on “ Military Courage,” 
which appeared in last week’s number (October 25th), confirmed 
by the authority of a Marshal of France, no less distinguished 
for his profound knowledge of the principles, than for his great 
skill in the practice, of the art of war. It is a very interest- 
ing case of the complete agreement between the conclusions of 
insight and the conclusions of experience :— 

‘The idea of danger attracts us; nevertheless, when the critical 
moment arrives, and a great danger actually threatens, there are 
very few men who do not feel more or less troubled. But emulation 
is natural to us; to do as others do, is a necessity. Every one wishes 
to believe himself—is pleased to see himse]f—superior to his comrades. 
Such are the motives of conduct in virtue of which the instinct of 
self-preservation gives place to the noble enthusiasm of courage. . . 
. » . Thissentiment, so honourable to man, inspires the most generous 
actions. It moves the heart and nerves the arm of the private soldier 
as well as of the General. Thus, whatever may be his rank, the duty 
of a soldier must be noble, because it is a duty which in every rank 
is fulfilled by sacrifice, and recompensed chiefly by glory and public 
esteem. .....- In the presence of circumstances which are truly 
perilous, the sentiment called fear is by no means uncommon. It is, 
indeed, much more common, and exercises much greater influence 
over much greater numbers, than is generally believed. To oppose 
this sentiment, and to assist its opposite, is the chief service which 
authority requires from the power of discipline. And since example 
exerts a very great influence over the conduct of men, since 
those who excel in courage always carry many others along with 
them, therefore no recompense can be too great for those who, 
coming out from the ranks, render themselves conspicuous by 
their extraordinary courage; every possible means should be taken 
to exalt the noble daring and the generous qualities of such men, 
for on them it is that the fate of battles often depends. In European 
armies as at present constituted, and especially among officers, degrees 
of bravery may be thus classified. The bravery which will not suffer 
a man to submit to dishonour, which compels him to perform his 
duty strictly. This degree of bravery is by no means rare. The 
bravery which impels a man to do more than his duty. This is less 
common. Lastly, the bravery which determines a man, without the 
least hesitation, to esteem his life of less account than the success of 
the enterprise in which he is engaged. This is, of all qualities, the 
most rarely met with. When, therefore, bravery of this kind is dis- 
played, honours, riches, and rank should be its reward ; and so seldom 
do opportunities occur of giving such rewards, that they will never 
be burdensome to any State.’’ 


—I am, Sir, &c., 8. C. BR. 





CANON FARRAR’S “LIFE OF ST. PAUL.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In your somewhat one-sided and inappreciative review of 
Canon Farrar’s “Life of St. Paul,” you ask, “ What is the 
objective value of the vision of Paul ?” 

The word “ objective” is one that I seldom use myself, be- 
cause I am not quite sure what it means; but I am always glad 
when my friends use it, because it enables me to ask them 
whether they know what it means,—and their answers, though 
not often quite logical or consistent, are always instructive. In 
the present instance, I have asked several people what is the 
meaning of the “ objective value ” of a vision, but I can obtain 
no satisfactory answer. Would you, therefore, be kind enough 
to let us know what you mean by the “ objective value” of St. 
Paul’s vision of Christ ? 

Perhaps “objective value” is to be attached to none but 
those visions which were seen, or could have been seen, by all 
persons on the same spot at the same moment. In that case, 
it must be at once admitted that St. Paul’s vision has no 
** objective value ;” for he had with him companions, on the same 
spot and at the very time when he saw the vision, and how- 
ever the accounts may differ in describing the companions as 
more or less sympathetically affected by St. Paul’s conduct, all 


——$$___ 
St. Paul was not seen by any of those who were on the 


spot at the same moment. And does it not also hold trae 
all the appearances of Christ to his disciples that, in this ‘ 
of the word “ objective,” they have no objective value ? That 
they were seen by more than one disciple is. no doubt, true. and 
this is a signal testimony to the unique power of the 
sonality of Christ giving this unique character to the naniien, 
tions of him after death. But they were not seen by unbelievers 
or enemies. And who will be so bold as to maintain that 
could have been? If jesting Pilate and high-priest Caj 
had been supping together on that Sunday night with the two 
disciples in the little room at Emmaus, does any human }ei 
suppose that they would have seen the vision of Christ which 
(with the one explicable exception of St. Paul) was manifested 
those who had mourned and wept for him P 

But, perhaps, your reviewer would restrict “objective value” 
to such visions as exhibit objects that can be touched by the 
beholder? Even in that case, that man would be bold who 
should assert that the “ spiritual body” of Christ revealed jp 
the vision of St. Paul was tangible; and it would be strange 
indeed that much of the “value” (objective or subjective, | 
leave an open question) of the vision which converted the 
Roman Empire to Christ should be made to rest upon its 
only to tangibility. 

The time ought surely to have arrived when readers of the 
Spectator may fairly expect to see in its pages a frank recog. 
nition that the visions both of the Old and of the Ney 
Testament have none the less, but rather the mor, 
“value,” because they were sent to their several seers by 
the Supreme in strict accordance with his physiological 
laws. What if we are driven to apply to some of them, or 
to all of them, that terrible epithet “subjective!” Are 
necessarily on that account less Heaven-sent, less real ? Surely 
the Spectator, at all events, is not to be numbered among those 
critics who would despise Isaiah’s vision of the Lord of Hosts 
“high and lifted up,” as being unreal and valueless! But 
whether it have any “ objective value,” I leave to be determined 
by those who understand what the word “ objective ” means— 
Lam, Sir, &c., Epwin A. Apporr, 

[We certainly do not suppose that all subjective visions are, 
as such, necessarily ‘‘unreal and valueless.” But their value 
must depend entirely,—like that of other inspired teaching,—on 
the degree in which they impress morally or spiritually the 
minds to which they are communicated. They are not a 
all more valuable because they are “ visions,” than they 
would have been if the same lessons could have been 
communicated by the divine teacher in other forms. The 
measure of their value, in short, is the kind and degre 
of their inspiration. Isaiah’s vision is not more valuable, 
merely because it was a vision, than those of Isaiah’s prophe- 
cies which are not presented in the visionary form. But when 
we speak of the objective value of St. Paul’s vision of Christ, 
we mean something very different,—its value as testimony that 
Christ himself was risen from the dead. And obviously that 
depends upon the confidence we feel that St. Paul was one 
competent to judge whether he really saw and heard Jesus Christ, 
and not rather some image in a dream, resulting from the 
ardour of his own anxious musings. Assuredly, we hold that hal 
Caiaphas or Pilate been present with the Apostles on the Su- 
day night on which they saw and conversed with our Lord, they 
would have seen and heard what the Apostles saw and heard; 
and to say that Christ could have been seen only “ by those who 
had mourned and wept for him,” seems tous not very far removel 
from saying that he was not really seen by them at al 
Though Dr. Abbott does not take that next step, most men would 
take it. Dr. Abbott’s calm assumption that all the world be 
lieves, with him, this vision to have been rendered possible only 
by the exalted state of the Apostles’, and afterwards of & 
Paul’s, own emotions, seems to us one of the most arbitrary 
forms of a purely sukjective illusion.—Ep. Spectator.] 





MATERIALISTIC EVOLUTION. 
(TO THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—May a very humble and very puzzle-pated seeker alter 
truth lay before the present-day Materialistic leaders of thought 
a difficulty that has haunted him for some time ? I am tang 
that matter is eternal, and I am told that from the beginning 
matter has contained within itself the promise and potency 
all life that now is; and I suppose that from the begwii 
matter has exercised this power of evolution, because if it bas 





accounts concur in admitting that the vision of Christ seen by 
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moved to its exercise at some moment of its being, that 
been in an outside force which sets us allastray again. 
Well, Sir, I do not know how many centuries, or cycles of 
turies, are supposed to be required for the development of 
ss and stars, and planets, and the British Association, 
= the lowest and simplest conceivable form of matter— 
4 few millions of years do not much matter, when we are 
dealing with eternities—but however many millions many be 
aired, there is room enough for them in the eternal 
req am have come and gone an infinite number of times, 
and in the eternal future still room an infinite number of 
times for them to come and go. Is it so? _Are all things 
going round in this everlasting, tremendous circle? Have we 
all happened over and over again in the ages past ez remember, 
in one of Marryat’s novels, a boatswain who professed this 
circular creed. In my childish days, I thought the boatswain 
was a little cracked; to my more matured judgment, he stands 
out as a@ man in advance of his generation (though, as an 
evolutionist, 1 do not quite understand how such a thing can 
be), and a leader of the thoughts of men.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. W. H. 








BOOKS. 


a 
MR. HENRY JAMES’S TALES.* 
Tuese tales will increase, rather than diminish, Mr. Henry 
James's reputation as a student of human nature, though they 
are all short, and all, after his usual habit, sketchy. They are 
all studies, taken from the point of view of what may be called 
a refined neutrality, of the unsatisfactory aspects of human 
destiny. What interests Mr. Henry James is,—we think we 
may say exclusively,—any absolute misunderstanding and misfit 
between character and circumstance. He delights in analysing 
the seeming perversities of the human lot,—the critical failures 
of the higher genius,—the miserliness of fortune just when even 
the most sparing gift would be enough to secure a great wealth of 
happiness,—the mysterious recoils of feeling which cause so 
many cups of joy to be dashed voluntarily from the very 
lips,—the tyrannies of the past over the present. Mr. 
Henry James’s subjects very often remind us of Mr. 
Clough’s Ainowrs de Voyage, though that exquisite literary 
gem isa poem, and Mr. James’s tales are all, in form at least, 
prose. Mr. Clough was the first to introduce the practice of 
making the insufficiency of emotion for its own purposes a 
separate subject of critical study, and to accompany his picture 
by indications of all that wealth of inherited culture and delicate 
criticism which are needful to make you understand how the 
springs of the emotions had been weakened by the rarified intel- 
lectual atmosphere in which they grew. In Amowrs de Voyage you 
see perfectly mirrored the great store of influences—critical, 
poetic, artistic, ethical, historical—which make up the culture 
of our age, and the effect which these have on a mind of high 
calibre in implanting a deep distrust of its own feelings, and a 
tendency to acquiesce in every check which they receive from for- 
tune. Mr. Henry James is always taking up the same theme, and 
indeed very often he takes it up in the same outward world,—the 
world of Italian art and English culture. In the first of these 
tales, he shows us how the genius of an American artist 
just great enough to enable him to execute something 
great where the pressure of a momentary emergency was 
at hand to help him, yet failed in adequate stimulus for the 
<reative life, and left a wreck and a failure, where nature had 
given every element of success except self-confidence, and that 
initiative which self-confidence ensures. In the second—the 
weakest tale in these volumes, and the weakest we have seen 
from Mr. Henry James’s pen—he paints a perverse caprice of 
nature’s, in making the wounded pride caused by a beautiful 
Woman's rejection of the hero, effect a cure in an apparently dying 
man, and then causing the woman to pine away and die for the 
want of the love which she had rejected and could not recover. 
This is much the feeblest and least natural of the tales, and seems 
to be rather a towr-de-force in presenting the pessimist view of 
human destiny, than a serious composition. In the third tale, we 
ave a very subtle study of the contrast between a pure American 
girl's idealistic view of the old French noblesse, and her actual 
*xperience of a selfish and worthless French husband of long 
descent, whom she has married out of the depths of her 
girlish enthusiasm,—the contrast being pointed, of course, 





Maca adonna of the Future, and Other Tales. By Henry James, Jun. 2 vols. 


by the appearance of the right man on the scene when 
it is too late to have any effect on the development of the 
story, except by eliciting a deeper shade of depravity in the 
husband, and a finer shade of moral idealism in the wife. In 
the fourth tale, Mr. Henry James studies the passion of an in- 
genuous, utterly inexperienced, American youth for a clever 
Prussian adventuress, whose only interest in him is her percep- 
tion that he keeps back something from her which stimulates 
her sense of intellectual curiosity, and induces her to lead him 
on with a false hope till she has solved her problem. In 
the fifth tale, he describes to us how a man of fifty finds out 
that he had been wrong in distrusting the woman he had loved 
thirty years before,—a fact which he discovers as a consequence 
of warning a young friend against the daughter of this woman, 
so finding that his warnings are needless, and the young man’s 
confidence better founded than his own former diffidence. And 
in the last tale, Mr. Henry James gives us a study of a poet 
who loves two women at the same time, one in one mood, and 
one in another, and discovers that to marry, or be perfectly de- 
voted to, either, is to lose the spring of his imaginative 
passion, by losing the contrast which is needful to its highest fire. 

In all these stories there is the same bent for discovering and 
analysing, not the harmonies, but the discords, of the world. 
Mr. Henry James loves torsos. His favourite theme is not 
what used to be called poetic justice, but rather the poetic 
injustice of life. A woman who deserves to be most happy and 
is unhappy, on account chiefly of the purity of her own girlish 
enthusiasm,—an artist who has had everything given him but the 
initiative and audacity needful to succeed,—a faithful lover, who 
has ruined his highest hopes by a mistake of judgment,—or to 
go back to former tales of his, a girl too frank for the conven- 
tional modesty, and too modest for the reputation she unfortu- 
nately gains by her singular frankness,—a simple American, 
who falls in love with the mellow beauty of the older world, 
and who finds the prejudices and traditions of that older 
world all combining to rob him of the prize he has half-won, 
—such are the themes in which Mr. Henry James chiefly 
delights, and in the perverse turns of which he finds his 
keenest intellectual stimulus. 

And yet you can hardly say that Mr. James is a pessimist, 
though there is pessimism in all his plots. He does not so 
much seem to indict the scheme of Providence,—to reproach 
the destinies with wilfully punishing the noble-minded, and 
wrecking the high aims of genius,—as to note these short- 
comings with a refined kind of neutrality, even intimating 
that these apparent blots in life are, after all, very endurable, 
and due, perhaps not unfrequently, to some deep reserve or 
self-restraining strain of temperament in man, that may, after all, 
be better than happiness itself. Thus his last tale in the first volume 
of this book ends with the death of Madame de Mauves’ bad hus- 
band ; whereupon the young American, who had felt that she was 
his highest ideal of womanhood, hears of this, but does not return to 
Europe. He was at first strongly moved to do so, “ but several 
years have passed, and he still lingers at home. The truth is, 
that in the midst of all the ardent tenderness of his memory of 
Madame de Mauves, he has become conscious of a singular feel- 
ing,—a feeling for which awe would hardly be too strong a 
term.” But evidently Mr. Henry James is not here quite sin- 
cere with us. ‘There is no excuse for awe at all. Madame de 
Mauves had behaved just as any woman of true purity of mind 
and heart would have behaved, and not otherwise. What was 
restraining the young man was not awe of Madame de 
Mauves, but a secret doubt whether his own feeling for her was 
adequate to her ideal of what this kind of devotion ought to 
be, and a seeret distrust of the depth and intensity of his own 
feeling. Indeed, though Mr. Henry James’s heroes are gener- 
ally, on the whole, good, he very often almost apologises 
for their goodness, or at least admits that he can find no better 
explanation and justification of it, than a lingering asceticism, 
inherited from the old Puritans, which had survived the moral 
logic of its origin. His tastes are much finer than his principles—so 
far, of course, as he developes them dramatically in these stories 
—ever appear to be. The self-abnegation, of which his favourite 
characters are generally capable, is due more to a fastidious taste, 
than to a deep conviction of right and wrong. And as their 
moral taste is more fastidious than their principles, so their 
love is apt to be more refined than earnest. They often find it fade 
away when it comes to the final test. In the last tale, the 
poet cannot bring himself to sacrifice his imaginative life to his 





affection for either of the young ladies between whom his 
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heart is divided, just as, in “Madame de Mauves,” Longmore 
finds himself disposed to linger in the United States after every 
obstacle to his avowal of love for the lady appears to have been 
removed. The moral background of Mr. Henry James’s novels 
is a refined criticism of the emotions, which results in a con- 
viction that they will not bear very much strain upon them, and 
which tends, of course, to produce the result which it thus 
anticipates. He sometimes describes even the higher morality 
as due to nothing better than a half-intelligible “asceticism” 
of feeling; and certainly, if men are like the creatures of 
Mr. Henry James’s fables, so it must often be, for this asceti- 
cism of feeling, or at least that reluctance to act upon the 
promptings of feeling which he attributes to this “asceticism,” 
continues after the moral restraints which made such “ asceticism” 
coincident with virtue are withdrawn. On the whole, Mr. Henry 
James’s world is very like the world depicted in Mr. Clough’s 
fine poem, a world in which all the principles and all the affections 
are so much diluted with a fine speculative doubt, that neither 
are the principles strong enough to rule the character, except 
when they survive in the form of fastidious tastes, nor are the 
affections strong enough to win their own happiness, unless,— 
which rarely happens,—the hand of destiny pulls along with the 
too faint promptings of the heart. 





A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE* 
A utstory of American literature must inevitably be that 
unattractive thing,—a heavy collection of small matters,—heavy, 
not weighty ; for the historian, in dealing with so great a mass 
of mediocrities, must either notice all, or leave unnoticed all 
but the few. Mr. Coit Tyler has noticed all. His studies only 
reach, at the end of the second volume, down to the comple- 
tion of the colonial period of American history. A prolongation 
of his work is promised which will follow American letters into 
our own time. The task is one which strikes us as character- 
istic of the age. Whether the beer be small or not, our own or 
our fathers’, the nineteenth century will chronicle it. If we 
effect little, we will at least make copious records of all that 
has been effected. We will identify writers, verify dates, 
cleverly give a personality to unsuggestive names, and 
criticise with analytical insight, with scientific industry, 
with receptive enthusiasm. Our tenderness of heart, our 
respect for humanity, and our sympathetic estimate of 
the importance of this world, make details of the lives and 
works of men so precious to us, that we will not let 
them die. We cannot bear to lose human things. As the self- 
conscious woman keeps a diary with the feeling that while she 
records her little life, it is not at least passing into annihilation, 
the self-conscious and woman-like generation writes histories, 
keeping its diaries of little lives. The most perfect antithesis to 
this spirit is to be found precisely in those modes of life which 
are bygone or fast disappearing,—in the monastic Orders of the 
Roman Church, for instance. There the individuality we love 
so. much is effaced, personality passes into oblivion, sympathy 
is silenced, power is unused. It is not any misappreciation of 
the interest of Mr. Coit Tyler’s work, or of the admirable man- 
ner in which he has done it, that leads us to these reflections. 
Chronicles must needs be made; it is the temper of the time to 
demand them, and it would be well if they always came into 
the hands of writers so grave, so moderate, and so impartial as 
the author of this history. His work might, indeed, merit the 
name of classic, but for certain scarcely avoidable Americanisms 
of style. “ Forceful” is not a pleasant word to cis-Atlantic ears, 
nor is “racy” in Mr. Tyler’s sense, for he uses it to qualify the 
style of every writer of any merit whom Mr. Tyler has to describe. 
The habits of writing “ forever,” and of dropping the w in such 
words as “neighbour,” “colour,” and the rest, unpleasant 
always, are especially objectionable in quotations from 
authors of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. How- 
ever well the author has written, studied, classified, and 
criticised, no one can struggle through his records of such lights 
of American literature as versifiers of the Psalms compared to 
whom Tate and Brady were poets, nor can any one look through 
the painfully-complete lists, in which he has tabulated the 
whole race of writers in the New World, from the day of the 
Pilgrim Fathers down to the War of Independence, without a 
conviction that nothing but the persistent American hallucina- 
tion as to the significance of small American work, by reason 
of the youth and freshness of the national genius, could have 





* History of American Literature. Vols. I.and Il. By M. Coit Tyler. London ; 
Sampson Low and Co. 








induced any author to enter upon a labour of such gery 
thoroughness. Mr. Tyler has done a service to history ; W 
he has done a service to a literature which was already too gel 
conscious, may be open to question. : 

It is, of course, the above-mentioned theory as to the arbi 
trary rejuvenescence of the race which colonised America that 
makes what Mr. Tyler calls “The Beginning ” interesting ang 
important in his eyes. “The first writer of the first book ip 
American literature” was Captain John Smith, who landed in 
Virginia in 1607, with three little ship-loads of “ poor gentle. 
men, tradesmen, serving-men, libertines, and such like.” This 
man was, however, remarkable not as an American, but as an 
Elizabethan. Mr. Tyler describes him, in an excellent passage — 

“He was the man of action, who was also a man of letters ; the 
man of letters, who was also a man of action; the wholesomest ¢ 
of manhood anywhere to be found; body and brain both active, both 
cultivated ; the mind not made fastidious and morbid by too much 
bookishness, nor coarse and dull by too little; not a doer who jg 
dumb, not a speech-maker who cannot do; the knowledge that comes 
of books, widened and freshened by the knowledge that comes of ex. 
perience ; the literary sense fortified by common-sense; the bashfa). 
ness and delicacy of the scholar hovering as a finer presence above 
the forceful audacity of the man of the world.” 

This same type of man soon gives place to that which 
America more warmly adopted and made more peculiarly her 
own,—the Puritan. It is not Virginia, but New England, whos 
voice is heard in Transatlantic literature ; and a most appalling 
voice it is. The doom of an unfortunate humanity, hated by 
its Creator, judgment and eternal torments, a scientific theology 
without the appui of precedent and tradition, asceticism with. 
out the humilities and charities of the Cloister,—such are the 
principal subjects which exercised American thought and 
American power of expression thenceforward. The pulpit 
and the chapel became pynx and agora, stage and 
auditorium; and the Press had no mission, save to 
second the pulpit. In following divine after divine 
through long careers of conceit and Calvinism, the author 
is sustained by a national interest, of which readers will feel 
the need, though Mr. Tyler makes the way easier for them by 
smiling at his own task; and several suggestive thoughts arise 
during the dreary study. For instance, the chief object of 
puritanic denunciation seems to have been not sin, but sinful- 
ness,—that is, not the tangible and common vices in a warfare 
against which there is some hope and some victory, but the 
vague and general hatefulness of man,—not because he does 
wrong, but because his is a condemned nature. A comparison 
between this and the practical asceticism of other ages and 
countries would be instructive. 

A small group of historians, amongst whom Bradford, 
Morton, and Winthrop stand more or less memorably, defers 
but for a little time the advance of the theologians. Edward 
Johnson, with his Wonder-worlking Providence of Ziows 
Saviowr in New England, heads the array; Daniel Gookiv 
follows, with a certain qualifying influence in the dire 
tion of liberality and pity, and especially of charity te 
wards the hated Indians ; such a voice as his is rare enough 
in the stream of pulpit eloquence. Then come the thre 
greatest preachers of that earliest time, Thomas Hooker, Thomas 
Shepard, John Cotton. Mr. Tyler draws a very vivid, and 
indeed masterly picture of the personality of these men; this 
personality—the influence of word, bearing, expression, and eved 
beauty or grandeur of feature—bore a large part in their rel- 
gious influence, as has proved to be the common case ib 
Puritanism,—the worship of the dead saints being replaced by 
the cultus of the living minister. In the same way, Hooker 
substituted for the confessional a weekly consultation in pr 
vate upon cases of conscience, to which the devout and pe 
turbed flocked, not because they needed to open their souls toa 
minister, but because they needed to open them td Thomas 
Hooker. Space will not allow us to follow our historian into 
examination of the characteristics of these men, nor into maly 
of the details of the life and work of their more celebrated 
successors, the family of the Mathers,—a dynasty, Mr. Tyler 
calls it. Terribly prolific were these authors, and the New 
England divines only rivalled the number of their books 
by the number of their children. Increase Mather was the 
author of a book which was long a sort of Puritan classic :— 

“ Of all the great host of Increase Mather’s publications, perhap* 
only one can be said to have still any power of walking alive om the 
earth,—the book commonly known by a name not given to it by 
author, ‘ Remarkable Providences.’ The origin of this book is wor 
mention...... A number of Puritan ministers in England and ® 
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Ireland combined to put on record ..... . authentic accounts of 
extraordinary interpositions of Providence in recent human affairs.” 


The work fell “into the energetic hands of Increase Mather. 

_, . He sent forth proposals through New England calling 
upon Ministers and other reputable persons, to forward to him 
written narratives of Providential events that had occurred 
ander their own observation.” What the solemn gobemouche 
collected was eagerly swallowed by the congregation; it was a 
collection of miracles, of which the quaintness mitigates the 
fanaticism; a tyro in evangelical theology, by the way, would 
be much startled at finding that these interpositions of 
Heaven are supposed to include judgments by lightning 
on “ Quakers, drunkards,” &c. Cotton Mather, the son of In- 
crease, was the greatest of the family. This is one of the few 
names, with those of Jonathan Edwards and Benjamin Frank- 
lin, which have any popular celebrity out of America. This 
remarkable man was a freshman at Harvard College at 
eleven years of age, having before that time read Homer and 
Isocrates, “and many unusual Latin authors;” he took his 
firstdegree at fifteen; atseventeen, he began to preach. There was 
no sense of humour in New England at the time to repress such 
repulsive precocities in the only effectual way. Where, indeed, the 
reader asks aghast, was the wholesome, useful, blessed, and sane 
faculty of laughter, in those times, in America? The elaborate 
and depressing gibes of one theologian at another are the mock- 
ing memories that remained of the good gift,—if we except one 
passage of fun and frolic, and that is from the pen of a woman. 
In this respect, let us gratefully acknowledge that America has 
retrieved herself nobly. Having made this bad beginning, 
Cotton Mather was elected pastor of North Church, Boston, at 
twenty-two, “and there, in the pauseless prosecution of almost 
incredible labours, literary, philanthropical, oratorical, and 
social, he continued to the end of his days on earth. He de- 
parted this life in 1728, having been permitted to contemplate, 
for many years and with immense delight, the progress of his 
own fame, as it reverberated through Christendom. Cotton 
Mather married early, and married often. He had appro- 
priate thoughts and aspirations for all occasions of 
the day, such as “drinking a dish of tea, of which 
he was a great admirer,” mending his fire, putting out 
his candle, and so on; Mr. Tyler aptly describes him as being 
“himself imposed upon by his own moral affectations; com- 
pletely surrendered to spiritual artifice ; stretched, every instant 
of his life, on the rack of ostentatious exertion, intellectual and 
religious, and all this partly for vanity’s sake, partly for 
conscience’ sake.”’ His most famous book (and he published 
fourteen in a single year) was the “ Magnalia Christi Americana ; 
or the Ecclesiastical History of New England, from its first 
planting in the year 1620, unto the year of our Lord 1698.” We 
refer the reader to Mr. Tyler’s pages for an excellent, impartial, 
and thoroughly intelligent analysis of this man’s work, merely re- 
marking that one of his labours—the warfare against witches 
—seems to us to besomewhat slightly treated. Cotton Mather’s 
literary style was in the highest degree towrmenté, fantastic, 
and pedantic; the titles of a few of his books must suffice us 
here :—Adversus Libertinos, or Evangelical Obedience Described ; 
Boanerges, a Short Essay to Strengthen the Impression Produced 
by Earthquakes ; Christianus per Ignem, or a Disciple Warm- 
ing of Himself and Owning of his Lurd ; Coheleth, a Soul upon 
Recollection coming into Incontestable Sentiments of Religion ; 
Hatzar-Maveth, Comfortable Words; and so on. His son, 
Samuel, was “the last and the least of the Mathers.” He pub- 
lished, it need scarcely be said. 

A rather more cheerful little group of lay-writers follow in 
Mr. Tyler’s history ; it includes the first journalists, and the 
almanack-makers, a curious class of littérateurs, who mingled a 
great deal of theology and dismal prophecy with lighter matter. 
Among them also the reader welcomes with a certain relief a 
few rebels against the over-whelming and ever-growing power 
of the preachers, and a few voices raised to demand something 
like a judicial sifting of evidence in the matter of witchcraft. 
Among such protestants against the most arbitrary, narrow, 
and personal spiritual tyranny which the world has seen, special 
attention should be given to John Wise, who thought freely and 
wrote powerfully. Our author says of him that he was the iirst 
real democrat in America. The wars with the Indians also 
gave rise to some interesting and pathetic, because natural, 
narratives of sorrow, fear, and captivity; and with the quaint- 
ness of these histories is mingled a pedantry of classic 








allusion very original in effect. Samuel Penhallow tells us how 
two aged men,— 

“Mr. Phipenny and Mr. Kent, ‘ were attacketl by Indians,’ and soom 
fell by their fury ; for, being advanced in years, they were so infirm 
that I might say of them, as Juvenal did of Priam, ‘ They had scarce 
blood enough left to tinge the knife of the sacrifice.’” This conjunc- 
tion of Priam and Mr. Phipenny [adds Mr. Tyler], is unexpected, to 
say the least.” 

Jonathan Edwards, “the most original and acute thinker 
yet produced in America,” was born in the beginning of the 
last century. It is curious, we may be permitted to note, how, 
in a modified form, “ the most remarkable man in the country ” 
is always cropping up, even in these grave and critical pages- 
This New England author and divine began his literary life 
with a ponderous and dismal theological satire, written at 
twelve years old, against an older boy, who held that the soul 
remained with the body until the resurrection. Mr. Tyler quotes 
this production very fully, and with some praise. To our mind, 
nothing more wearisome has ever been penned; it is also 
puerile im the matter of argument. But what a picture! 
Two New England boys at a literary controversy on 
such a matter! Jonathan Edwards grew up a naturalist, a 
philosopher, and a Calvinist, above all, of the blackest type; 
his life was laborious, heroic, and self-denying, and he left one 
of the names which all Americans unite in honouring. We may 
conclude this very slight notice of New-England literary history 
by a glance at the few writers who spared time from religion to 
enjoy the lovely Nature of the New World. Amongst these 
were Francis Higginson, William Wood, John Josselyn, and 
one or two more. A review of the versifiers of the Puritan 
colony offers the dreariest results. As we have said, they were 
hardly worth nothing, even by name. The “ poetic vice,” as 
Mr. Tyler aptly calls it, raged in the most unsuspected quarters. 
The “ sly dissipation of writing verses” was the vent for all 
the human nature suppressed in the Puritans; from the 
governor to the town clerk, all found some strange pleasure in 
deplorable verse. For one only—Anne Bradstreet—is the name 
of poet claimed, and even in her case the grounds of the claim 
are hardly sufficient. As to the versifications of the Psalms, 
the grotesque could not be carried further than it was in these 
efforts. Mr. Tyler feels the joke keenly :— 

“Tt is pathetic to contemplate the tokens of intellectual anxiety 

scattered along these pages ; the prolonged baffling, perspiration, and 
discouragement which these good men had to pass through, in order 
to overcome the metrical problems presented, for example, by the 
51st Psalm.” 
From New England the author turns to the less acutely char- 
acteristic records of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and the Southern colonies of Virginia and Maryland. Nothing 
of really great noteworthiness seems to have been produced in 
the first two settlements during the colonial period. Pennsyl- 
vania, though she did not produce Benjamin Franklin, who was 
born at Boston, claims to have been his foster mother. Of this 
great man, whose life bridges over the gulf between the 
colonial and the independent periods, Mr. Tyler intends to: 
treat at length in his future volumes. The literature of the 
South is, of course, less theological, less terrible, than that of 
New England; but its sprightliness, satire, and spirit produced 
little that is worthy of general remembrance. 

Mr. Coit Tyler’s volumes are furnished with an excellent 
index; the whole scheme and plan of his work is admirably 
orderly and scientific. 





FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE.* 
“Ty criticism,” says the author of this curious book on a 
subject which he tells us is not affected by the lapse of time, 
“in criticism, to whatever it may be addressed, let errors be 
pointed out, by all means ; not to indicate them might be lenient, 
bnt would certainly be deceitful.” We approve of this sentiment, 
and thank Mr. Grindon for the pregnant word with which it ends. 
But when he goes on to say that a critic is unfit for his task 
“ until he has fairly estimated the difficulties which the producer, 
whether author or artist, had to contend with, and considered 
whether, in face of these difficulties, he himself could have done 
any better, or as well,” we cannot agree with him. How can 
we guess, for instance, what difficulties prevented Mr. Grindon 
from acquiring Greek and Latin sufficient for his task? His 
other assumption, too, requires no answer. He might as well 
say that rowing-men, cricketers, and chess-players are barred 


* Figurative Language: its Origin and Constitution, By Leo H, Grindon. 
London; James Speirs, 1879, 
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from criticising boats, bats, and chessmen, unless capable them- 
selves of fabricating as good or better articles. Nor are we 
quite prepared to admit that a critic, when “ pointing out what 
he says are flaws and errors, is bound also, for his own credit, 
to state what would have been right and proper.” It is no 
part of a critic’s duty to correct the press for a careless writer. 
Mr. Grindon has’ given us a meagre list of errata, five in all, 
and one of these, at least, is wrongly corrected. We would 
engage for a wager to increase this list tenfold. Here, we can, 
of course, only give a few specimens, such as éZous, for éfoug 
(p. 103); povocsoyv for povosiov (p. 117); Laloge for Lalagen 
(p. 260), (and fancy the carelessness which could pass Dulce 
ridentem Lalage amabo); and candere for candore (p. 273). The 
last erratum is overshadowed by the blunder which imme- 
diately precedes it. “‘‘ Sublime,’”’ says Mr. Grindon, means that 
which is remote from, or ‘ above,’ the limus, or mud, with especial 
reference to its tenacious and clogging properties, the super 
being changed into sub, for euphony.” Now, we cannot 
comply with Mr. Grindon’s request, as above quoted, 
for the simple reason that we are ignorant of the true 
derivation of sublimis. But the change of super into sub for 
euphony is “ just a swatch of Hornbook’s ways,’—just one of 
those touches, in fact, which stamp the writer at once as no 
philologist. Here is another :—‘ The Greek and Latin words 
for a ‘wood’ or ‘forest,’ Jan and silva, rest, there can be little 
doubt, as regards their ultimate root, upon the same old 
onomatopoeia, each signifying, literally, the ‘ place of howling.’ 
Woods and forests in ancient times abounded with howling 
creatures, just as they do at the present day, in countries where 
civilisation has not extinguished them. The Greek #ay appears 
in Latin as silva through the retention, in the latter word, of 
the digamma, and by the exchange of the aspirate for an s.” 
We may remark, in passing, that this is by no means the only 
passage in which Mr. Grindon shows, to say the least, very 
slender acquaintance with the true relation in which Latin 
stands to Greek. But as regards this passage itself, it is 
enough to say that silva, or, as it ought to be written, silua, is 
an older form than #an; and that Mr. Grindon’s attempt to 
connect ululare with either word is perhaps, so far as howling 
creatures are concerned, almost as “howling” a blunder as it 
would be to say that “ forest” is so called because these animals 
repair to it for rest. If the words in question are to be referred 
to an onomatopoetic, or as Mr. Grindon absurdly spells it, 
**onomatopeetic,” root at all, a proposition which we neither 
affirm nor deny, that root was applied, we fancy, to the noise 
or sough made by the wood itself, rather than to the dissonant 
cries of its denizens. Again, Mr Grindon says :— 

Can it be mere coincidence that in Greek, and in Latin, the word 

for ‘to gather up’ is lego? How beautifully this latter word is used 
by Ovid,—‘ Saepe legit flores,—‘Often she gathers flowers,’ i.e., in 
the way ¢hat a child collects its primroses or cowslips, accumulating 
till the hands overflow with -the lovely spoil. From ‘lego’ comes 
“elect,’ ‘election,’ ‘elector.’ That which is chosen, ‘selected,’ and 
brought together, is said to be ‘collected.’ A company of picked or 
assembled students is said to be a ‘college.’ <A réswné of our 
thoughts, a going-over and bringing them to a focus, is ‘ recollection.’ 
These latter words come proximately from ‘ colligo,’ which, through 
the French ‘ cueillir,’ gives the verb ‘to cull.’ That which is suited 
for culling or choosing is ‘eligible.’ It is that which we ‘like,’ i.e., 
pick ont in preference, and which is spoken of as ‘likely,’ as in ‘a 
likely boy.’ The picked-out is called the ‘eclectic.’ ”’ 
When we read such unscholarly patch-work as this, we feel 
inclined to borrow Mr. Grindon’s quotation from Shakespeare, 
and growl out something about “ clothing naked villany in old, 
odd ends,” 

With respect to another class of errors, we will try to gratify 
the author’s desire for correction, as well as reproof. We can 
only do so very succinctly, and we might have taken the 
“lenient” and “ deceitful ” course altogether, had Mr. Grindon 
omitted: his preface. But it is a critic’s duty “debellare 
superbos,” and greater “superbia” or “bumptiousness” we 
have rarely met with than in the following sentences :—* [This 
book] being written, not for the vulgar and superficial, but for 
the well-taught and the aspiring, I have not hesitated either to 
print the Greek words required for illustration in their proper 
classical character. To those who are unacquainted with the 
Greek letters, I have simply to recommend the learning,—a 
matter of a few hours only.”’ Now, it is needless to remark that 
a student, however “well-taught and aspiring,” who had so 
masteted the Greek alphabet, would no more be able to read Greek 
than he would be able to read French after learning the French 
alphabet. But let this pass. What we have now to notice is 
the sort of help that Mr. Grindon’s translations would prove to 








a, 
his well-taught and aspiring reader. We append our ow, 
translation (where possible) :—‘ Ards 3 érersiero Bovay,” « the will 
of God decreed it,” for “ the will of Zeus was being fulfilled » 
 dupeds moos évl orndeoos tédnxev,” “ it is that my whole being stands 
still within me,” for “the heart (or spirit) in my bosom jg 
astonied ;” “ Que,” “has produced,” for and “ will produce .” 
“rougy,” “ parent stem,” for “ stump.” : 

It would be tedious to quote more of these “skews,” but We 
may add that Mr. Grindon is not more fortunate with his Latin 
than with his Greek translations, though we see that we haye 
omitted the freest and worst of the latter, a version, to wit, of 
some lines from some one whom he is pleased to call “ Dionysing 
Iambus.” And here, we must urge Mr. Grindon, in his next 
edition—and for a reason which we shall give directly, we think 
that his book, with all its faults, will reach another edition, if 
not more—to be sure and give us chapter and verse for hig 
quotations. We have been particularly puzzled by his statement 
that “Tacitus, in a singularly fine manner says induwere diem, 
‘to put on a day,’—that is, take patiently whatever events it 
may produce.” But enough, and more than enough, of these 
minutiz. 

We have reversed the order which Mr. Grindon lays down for 
a critic’s proceeding. We have noticed his shortcomings first; 
it is time to speak of his merits. His book, we think, is not 
unlikely to become popular, for the reason which Southey as. 
signed as the cause of the popularity of Hervey’s Meditationg, 
It is written in the worst, or something like the worst, possi- 
ble style. It is also written in the best, or something like 
the best, possible spirit. A line of religious optimism 
runs through it from the first page to the last, and reli. 
gious optimism is, perhaps, after all, the most sensible, 
as well as the most comfortable way of looking at the 
chances and changes of this mortal life. “Le désespoir est la 
plus grande de nos erreurs,” and if Mr. Grindon expresses 
this optimism in a style which we may think too “ gushing,” 
this certainly, of itself, is not likely to diminish the number of his 
readers. Moreover, although no philologist, and always perhaps 
a little too imaginative, Mr. Grindon is a very original man, 
He is certainly more at home in dealing with the language 
of flowers than with flowery (or figurative) language. But 
even the present work, which, from our point of view, we must 
pronounce a failure, is liberally sprinkled with suggestive 
thoughts, which furnish food for fancy or matter for dis- 
cussion. Before ending this notice, we quote one or two, 
merely remarking that “Correspondences” is the name 
which Mr. Grindon gives to the private key with which 
he picks, so to speak, the lock of the universe :—*To 
those,” he says, “ who, with God’s help, try to resist tempta- 
tion, it is promised that they shall ‘take up serpents,’ ie, 
without hurt. Such power would be a very useless gift to the 
people of England, if the words mean literally and actually what 
they appear to mean. For in England there are no zoological 
lions—[here we see the cloven foot again, for by his jest it is clear 
that Mr. Grindon thinks that man is not an animal u9 aw 
elves tév dvbpwxrov|—except in well-barred cages; and so few 
adders, that not one person in a million is in danger 
of being bitten. Compare Luke x., 19,—‘I give you power 
to tread upon serpents and scorpions.’ By the light of 
correspondence, all these quite empty and altogether super- 
fluous statements—superfluous as regards countries where 
the creatures do not exist—translate into inestimable promises, 
addressed personally to every man in the world, and showing 
once more how munificent is the God who gave them.” This 
bold attempt at exegesis, and the paucity of adders in England, 
are new to us, but they evidently, as we said, offer food for 
fancy, &c. Mr. Grindon’s next statement starts another doubt, 
which ought to have been solved—and doubtless it has been, 
but we do not know where—long ago. “The absolute contrary,” 
he says, “of the serpent is the eagle. Hence in all ages the 
enmity of these two, absolutely irreconcilable, has been 
a favourite subject with the poets and illustrators.” We are 
afraid that we can offer no defence for the poets. Homer 
set the ball rolling, and Aischylus, Horace, Virgil, and 
Shelley—to name no others—have followed suit. But 
we. more than doubt whether any eagle would attack 
a serpent sufficiently large to make a fight of it. Shelley's 
famous description in The Revolt of Islam is a masterpiece of 
imaginative writing, rendered all the more lifelike by the evident 
eagerness of the poet to play the part of a judicious bottle-holder 
to the ophidian. But it is quite as imaginary, we believe, as 
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Landseer’s picture of “ Swans attacked by Eagles.” The serpent 
is certainly, and proverbially, in one sense, the absolute con- 
trary of the eagle,—videlicet, in the way by which he gains the 
top of a pyramid. But here, again, we are on the edge of 
figurative language, so hoping that we have given Mr. Grindon 
something to think about of more interest than verbal criticism, 
and “ words, words, words,” we here bid him heartily farewell. 





MR. GEORGE MEREDITH’S NEW NOVEL* 

We have been amused, impressed,-bored, and filled with admira- 
tion and disappointment by Mr. George Meredith’s new story. 
Of Sir Willoughby Patterne, the typical egoist and the hero 
of the comedy, Mrs. Mountstuart Jenkinson observed at his 
coming of age, “ You see he has a leg.” The word is mystic, 
and of various interpretation ; it characterises him from that 
time forth. Mrs. Mountstuart, we may remark, is a fatal coiner 
of epithets. She hits off all her acquaintance with a good- 
natured, but appalling accuracy, and thereby saves Mr. Mere- 
dith the necessity of too often blushing at his own cleverness. 
He naively admires her wit as much as we do. She describes 
Vernon Whitford, Sir Willoughby’s cousin and destined rival, 
as “Phebus Apollo turned fasting friar.” Laetitia Dale, 
the egoist’s first lady-love, and Constantia Durham, his 
second, are similarly given in a phrase; the former has “a 
romantic tale on her eyelashes;” the latter is a “racing 
cutter.’ We are the more grateful to Mrs. Mountstuart 
for these and other luminous hints concerning the people 
with whom we are brought in contact, because after Mr. Mere- 
dith has done his best, he does not succeed in teaching us much 
more about them. We get plenty of elaboration, but little 
further practical insight. ‘To return to young Sir Willoughby, 
the god of himself and the county; after jilting Laetitia, who 
is poor, he engages himself to Constantia, who is healthy and 
wealthy, as well as handsome. But she jilts him (though he 
will not allow himself to regard the matter in that light), and 
he goes abroad for three years ; meets Laetitia, on hisreturn, in a 
lonely lane, looks in her eyes, “ found the man he sought there, 
squeezed him passionately, and let her go, saying. ..... ‘It 
was decreed that we should meet.’” She accordingly hopes for 
a time again, tremulously, but subsides once more, on learning 
that he has started fresh game in the person of one Clara 
Middleton, whom Mrs, Mountstuart presently pronounces to be 
“a dainty rogue in porcelain.” Clara is the heroine, and is much 
described. 

She is the daughter of the rich and learned scholar, Dr. 
Middleton, a strong figure, with a grand head and rolling voice ; 
when angered, he is like “a Dictionary bitten ;” but at all times, 
a humorous and refreshing personage. The engagement between 
Clara and Willoughby is somewhat hurriedly formed; she is 
young and ignorant of the world, and, to her, love was “one of 
the distant blessings of the mighty world, lying somewhere in 
the world’s forests, across wild seas, veiled, encompassed with 
beautiful perils, a throbbing secrecy, but too remote to quicken 
her bosom’s throbs.” She begins to learn her own mind later, 
and has fits of gravity and misgiving, and in her reveries sings 
to herself, “above her darker-flowing thoughts, like the reed 
warbler on the branch beside the night-stream.” When her 
lover came to embrace her, she took the salute with apparent 
insensibility, but a moment later she blushed crimson, “ divinely 
feminine in reflective bashfulness.” However, circumstances 
and civilisation unite to make a coward of her; modern women 
are “like Prussians, who must both march and think in step.” 
After many doubts and hesitations, plans made and defeated, 
plots and palpitations, she is at length despairingly emboldened 
to request Sir Willoughby to release her from her engagement. 
He is at first incredulous of the serious intention of the “ profane 
request,” but on her timid re?teration, treats it as a maiden 
folly—a fear of unworthiness of her great destiny—on which 
point he chivalrously reassures her, and will hear no more of 
the matter. Hereupon intrigues begin, and very ingeniously are 
they conducted. Prominent among the intriguers, though by no 
will of his own, is Crossjay, a delightfully Loyish boy, who, 
with Dr. Middleton, are the most nearly human creatures in the 
book. Vernon Whitford, this boy’s tutor for the Navy, is em- 
ployed through two and a half volumes chiefly in hunting over 
the country after him to fetch him back to his lessons, Cross- 
Jay's predilection being for birds’ eggs, ponds, earth, hedges, 
and rainstorms. When found, he has to be pulled out of the 
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ground, rank of the soil, like a root. In the end, he is 
mainly essential in running the unhappy egoist to earth; and 
is then made one of the many millstones which are hung round 
the baronet’s humiliated neck, previous to plunging him into the 
matrimonial sea. 

We shall not, however, follow the story to its conclusion, 
which is very cleverly wrought out, a necessity being upon us to 
say something of the writing and the writer. _ Mr. Meredith's 
reputation is high, and there is no doubt about his ability. 
Now, it is conceivable, but not inevitable, that a man of ability 
should be able to write a good novel, or even comedy in 
narrative; and there are few more agreeable sensations 
for a reviewer than to open a virgin volume with the 
assurance that he will find it full of good literature,—as 
good ten years hence as now. It was with an assurance, 
or at least with an anticipation, of this sort that we applied our 
paper-knife to the Eygoist. The first effect was vigorous, and 
not unpromising. ‘The writer has an individuality: he is a 
humourist. He makes us think of him a great deal, not by 
directly introducing himself to us, as Thackeray does, but after 
the same fashion that we are led to think of Carlyle while 
reading his French Revolution. In fact, Mr. Meredith often 
calls up an image of a handsome, witty, polished juvenile 
cousin of Carlyle, in eighteenth-century costume, with neat, 
powdered wig, lace ruffles, knee-breeches, and silk stockings, of 
keen and curious vision, but too courteous to be profound or 
stirring, who regards the world as a foolish piece of protoplasm, 
chiefly valuable as stuff out of which to cut epigrams and apt 
similes. His thought moves in images, sometimes felicitous, 
but as often grotesque or obscure. An inability to fall into 
conventional modes of expression is characteristic of humourists, 
but then the unconventionality should throw fresh light upon 
the subject-matter, should explain it, not disorganise it merely. 
Mr. Meredith’s eccentricity is like that of a “left-handed” snail- 
shell; he must curl the wrong way, or the genius of his eccentricity 
is lost. ‘The humourist, being himself a person, and generally the 
most conspicuous person in his book, he should be careful always 
to be captivating, otherwise his reader is liable to reject ali he 
brings in rejecting him. Mr. Meredith is frequently captivating, 
but he does not know when to stop. We are compelled to question 
whether he is humorously affected, or only affectedly humorous. 
He is a sort of modern hermetic philosopher of drawing-rooms ; 
there is too often more novelty in his way of saying a thing 
than in the thing he says; and although Mr. Meredith is ordin- 
arily very circumspect, this is a fault which is quite as apt to 
mislead the writer as the reader. It is occasionally best and 
wisest to be straightforward and simple; there are times when 
wit will not do the work of strength. Such times are perilous 
to Mr. Meredith. Once more, he does not know when, or he is 
unable, to stop; and we find him lavishing much delicate fancy 
and brisk ingenuity upon matters in themselves unimportant ; as 
if a man were to spend his life carving out of a perishable melon- 
rind, a work of art that he might just as easily have wrought 
in everlasting ivory. The links in his chain of argument are 
elaborated in such cunning open-work of verbal filagree, that 
the argument is no longer a chain, but a curiosity; it must be sup- 
ported, it will support nothing. Again, his subtlety in the matter 
of adverbs and adjectives—the latter especially—is astonish- 
ing; but qualification is not invariably insight, and we are driven 
to ask whether the writer, who knows so well what a thing looks. 
like, knows equally well what it is? Me can always say a good 
thing, when he gives his mind to it; but now and then he is 
absent-minded, and then he is prone to parody himself; his 
pen, left to its own devices, and still conscious whom it be- 
longs to, perpetrates an empty quip, that has the form, but 
not the substance, of its owner. Upon the whole, as we turn 
page after page, our expectations are continually whetted, 
because of the difficulty of believing that so much promising 
material shall not fulfil its promise; but we are constrained to 
say, at the end, that it does not. The story, such as it is, would 
be better plainly dressed; its clothes are too good for it. Per- 
haps no story would be good enough for such clothes. And there 
is, after all, only a certain amount of gold to be got out of the 
human mine; what is the use of exciting our cupidity beyond 
the possibility of its gratification? Shakespeare dug pretty 
deep, but he did not go about his work in nearly so promising 
a manner as does Mr. Meredith. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Meredith has a great deal of the artist in 
him; and very likely he is aware of his own limitations, and 
does what he can to fortify his position, He opens with an 
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artful “ prelude,” in which he defines the comedy, as distin- 
guished from the novel proper. The comedy is spirit and 
essence, unclogged by the novel’s dull, interminable realism of 
detail. The truth is, of course, that Mr. Meredith has no genius 
for detail. M. Emile Zola has, and could doubtless write as 
convincing an essay in favour of his view as Mr. Meredith has 
done in favour of his. Mr. Meredith knows many clever tricks 
of narrative. For example, he will reproduce, at an interval 
of several pages or chapters, a particular, marked phrase or 
conceit, which, carrying the mind back to the previous utterance 
of it, causes all that lies between to appear parenthetical, and 
thus gives an appearance of rapidity and homogeneity to the 
whole. Again, in the midst of much logical incoherence, he will 
observe a thread of humorous coherency, like a juggler who 
pretends to make a mistake with what we afterwards discover 
to have been his best skill. In his moralising moments he does 
not proffer you the naked truth, but gives you the conventional 
lie, robed in the ridiculous splendour of a monkey on a hand- 
organ, thus revealing its ugliness better than actual revelation 
could do, Of dialogue he is prodigal ; but it is not characteristic 
dialogue, or rather it is characteristic of nobody but Mr. 
Meredith. The speeches chime with the context, but not 
with the people who are made to utter them. Precious 
human nature is pulled out of shape, in order that the 
author may not lose the credit of his own epigrams; 
and sometimes the ear catches in these utterances the 
fatal lilt of blank verse. But his people are altogether Mr. 
Meredith’s weak point; he can see them, he can “ hit them off,” 
but he cannot enter into them and sympathise with them as in- 
dividualities. What they are made to say and think is what 
they really might have said and thought,—presented through 
the refracting medium of the thoughts and sayings of Mr. 
Meredith. The analysis both of Sir Willoughby and of Clara 
Middleton is exhaustive, and we feel that much of it is correct, 
but it does not enable us once to catch a genuine glimpse of 
either of them. The traits are all there, but not the distinct 
persons; to make an adaptation of one of Mr. Meredith’s own 
sayings, he describes his characters admirably, piecemeal ; 
when it comes to the putting of them together, he does it coldly. 
After closing the book, we feel, in the retrospect, that the style 
is the most memorable thing about it. It is like a wayward 
wind blowing against the current of the story, and raising little 
humorous waves and eddies which both look pretty, and pre- 
vent our getting a clear view of what lies underneath. The 
whole work (to use another simile, for which Mr. Meredith must 
excuse us, since a prolonged and not unprofitable indulgence in 
his society is answerable for it) reminds us of one of those 
picture-puzzles that are given to children, to find out the figure 
or the significance which is hidden from the first view. The 
result of our inspection of Mr. Meredith’s puzzle resolves itself 
into the single word,—* Clever.” 





PARKER’S MOSAIC PICTURES IN ROME.* 
Stupents of Christian antiquity will find plenty of interesting 
matter in this volume of Mr. Parker’s, which contains, he tells 
us in his preface, the substance of Cialdini’s work on Mosaics. 
‘The subject is not one of which he has made such a special 
study as he has of Rome’s other antiquities, and the present 
work is to a considerable extent made up of extracts from M. 
Vitet, from Crowe and Cavalcaselle, and we have, too, a good 
many remarks from Mr. St. John Tyrwhitt, whose name is very 
familiar to us in connection with early Christian art. We have, 
as in the preceding volumes, a number of photogravures, to 
show us the character of the mosaic wall-pictures, relics of 
which still adorn several of the churches in Rome. The art 
itself was of very early origin and was widely spread, but it 
was particularly liked and used by the Romans. According to 
Pliny, it was introduced in the time of Sulla, and it came, it 
may be presumed, from the East, with which then Rome was 
thoroughly in contact. Marcus Agrippa applied it to 
the decoration of his thermae. Seneca speaks of it as being 
-quite the fashion of his day, so much so that a man would con- 
sider himself poor and sordid if his walls were not veneered with 
Alexandrian and Numidian marbles. It would seem that the 
Romans were very partial to sea pictures, and to representations 
of Tritons, Nereids, and dolphins. Some fine specimens have 
been discovered quite recently; one, excavated in 1869, re- 
presents the sun and moon, with day and night dancing before 
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them, their arms tied together, and in the angles are the headg 
of the four seasons. The best known specimen of an anti ne 
mosaic is that in the Capitoline Museum, Pliny’s doves, ag it ig 
called, found in Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli, and so admirable that 
it may be fairly assumed to be the work of some Greek artist, 

It is with Christian mosaics that this volume is almost wholly 
concerned. None of these appear to date from an earlier period 
than the fourth century, and only three edifices in Rome contain 
specimens of such pictures. One of these is the circular Church 
of St. Constantia, built, it is said, by the Emperor Constantine 
as his daughter’s sepulchral chapel. Mr. Parker shows Us; in 
Plates 5 and 6, the mosaics which adorn the vaults of the aisle 
of this church. In this comparatively early period of Christian 
symbolism the vine plays a conspicuous part, and in this parti. 
cular mosaic, which is one of remarkable beauty, there are also 
birds and flowers and vases. We see from these early pictureg 
how persistently the mind of the Church then dwelt on our 
Lord’s parables about himself, as the Vine and as the Good 
Shepherd. This, indeed, would seem to have been their upper- 
most thought, and to its illustration they mainly directed their 
artistic efforts. Soon afterwards they dwelt on subjects drawn 
from the Old Testament, so that we feel that they regarded the 
history of Israel as typical and emblematic of Christ. There ig 
a strange series of mosaics, belonging to the fifth century, in 
the Church of St. Maria Maggiore, which, as we see in Plates 7 
and 8, represent Scripture scenes in Roman fashion, the figures 
retaining, as M. Vitet says, the Roman type and costume, 
The effect, however, is fairly good, and if there is some- 
thing of clumsiness and confusion, the scenes are at 
least rendered with considerable spirit. When we come to 
the sixth and seventh centuries, we note at once a decided 
development in Christian symbolism. Art has become more 
ambitious, and the most awful and tremendous subjects are 
attempted. We have representations of the visions of the 
Apocalypse. In the Church of SS. Cosmas and Damian, built 
by Pope Felix IV., A.D. 526-30, is a representation of Christ 
standing on the clouds, with St. Peter and St. Paul on his 
right hand and his left. These two apostles are in the act of, 
so to say, introducing St. Cosmas and St. Damian, each of whom 
holds in his hand his crown of martyrdom. The faces are not 
at all of the Roman or Pagan type; there would seem to have 
been an attempt to express austerity and asceticism. From 
this century, M. Vitet remarks, there began a new mode of 
representing the human face and figure, and the types and 
examples of antiquity were beginning to yield to some new 
influence. In the mosaics of this period it was common to 
represent the founder of the particular church with a model of 
it in his hand, and the figure of Christ bears a certain re- 
semblance to an Eastern monk. Pagan and Christian senti- 
ment appear to be confused together, with iadications that 
the latter is gaining ground. The Church of St. Agnes, 
originally founded by Constantine, and rebuilt by Pope 
Honorius, A.D. 626-38, marks an advance in the honours paid 
to saints, St. Agnes herself, and not Christ, being the central 
figure. She wears a jewelled Greek costume, and holds a book 
in her clasped hands, and she stands in the midst of a starry 
firmament, in an attitude of prayer. Above her head, a hand in 
a cloud holds a jewelled crown. The finest mosiac picture in 
Rome, in general estimation, is that in the Church of St. 
Pudentiana, which was possibly founded in the second century, 
but which we know to have been rebuilt by Pope Hadrian I, 
near the close of the eighth. The picture represents Christ and 
the Apostles ; it has a decidedly antique look, and there is quite 
a possibility that it may belong to the fourth century. Such, at 
any rate, is the opinion of the Roman school, who note that 
certain features in the symbolism imply an early date. It is 
possible that the present picture may have been restored out of 
old materials. In Mr. Parker’s opinion, there is strong evidence 
for referring it to the skilful hand of some Byzantine artist, who 
took refuge in Rome from the iconoclastic onslaught of Leo the 
Isaurian, in the eighth century. 

The various phases of Christian thought may be pretty dis- 
tinctly traced in these pictures. In them we see a development 
of doctrines,—or a corruption of the faith, as some of us call it. 
The subjects of the early pictures are generally simple, and 
deal with historical facts as recorded in Scripture, or with 
such emblems as the Vine and the Shepherd. The Church 
never could have wholly rejected art as a medium of instruction, 
and as a means of impressing people who were so familiar with its 
various forms. There was, no doubt, the danger of idolatry, but 
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anger which might well seem worth risking, in view of 
the difficulty of conveying the new truths clearly and impres- 
ively to those who from their childhood had been surrounded 
with visible objects of worship. As we know well, the early 
Church strongly suspected art. But by degrees it felt driven toa 
ompromise, and by the fourth century Christian art and sym- 
polism had quite established themselves. It was some time 
hefore there was anything in them to suggest an approach to 
jdolatry or creature-worship. It could hardly be contended 
that the mere representation of saints was likely to lead to such 
aresult. But,as remarked by Mr. Tyrwhitt, the case was some- 
what altered, when the brilliantly-adorned and single figure of a 
gaint stands in an attitude inviting special attention. It 
would seem to be waiting for adoration, and we can well 
understand that in many minds there would arise a strong 
temptation to offer it. Something like saint-worship may 
be said to date from the seventh century. In St. Agnes, 
the fact that the saint occupies the central place may be taken 
to imply that a considerable step towards such worship had 
been made. There are, indeed, other pictures which would 
teach a truer view, as, for instance, the grand mosaic in the 
Church of St. Prassede, in which Christ holds his rightful 
place as Head of his Church, the noble army of Martyrs kneeling 
before him in white robes, with, as Mr. Tyrwhitt says, an ex- 
pression on their faces of an unspeakably earnest appeal, as 
suffering men, to the world to come. But in a church of the 
game date, the Church of St. Maria in Dominica, the Virgin 
oceupies so prominent a place, that the thought at least of the 
possibility of her efficacious mediation might well enter the 
popular mind. By the twelfth century matters had made a 
decided advance in that direction, and in some mosaics in the 
Church of St. Maria, in Trastevere, the Virgin is seen on a richly 
decorated seat, with the infant Christ at her breast ; and again, 
in the vault of the apse, are the figures of Christ and of his 
Virgin mother on the same throne. He holds a book in his 
left hand, with the inscription, “ Veni, electa mea, et ponam 
in te thronum meum.” The mosaics in this church, both as 
to design and execution, are pleasing and natural. Of the 
Madonnas, M. Vitet observes that the “pose of the figure is 
beautiful, the countenance of a sweetness quite Christian, and 
with almost the purity of features of an antique.” Art was then 
recovering itself from the degradation into which it had sunk 
by the time of the ninth century. The mosaics in the church 
of St. Prassede of that period are really barbarous, and were 
evidently the work of artists who could merely copy, but who 
had no inventive genius. 

In a number of cases these mosaic pictures have, as we should 
expect, been retouched and restored. This is a subject which 
presents an endless field for controversy. Though, to some 
extent, the pictures are on this account rather less trustworthy 
as historical evidence of the actual development of Christian 
art, still we are not hastily to assume that these retouchings and 
restorations were altogether capricious and arbitrary. And itis 
quite possible that there may have been no intention to deceive 
onthe part of those who are responsible for them. That, on the 
whole, they are not the work of “dishonest hands, or done in 
4 spirit of imposture,” Mr. Tyrwhitt infers from the high 
probability that, had such been the case, many of the 
ancient retouchings would now have a very different ap- 
pearance from that which they present. As an instance, 
he notes the frescoes in the Catacomb of St. Pontianus, restored 
by Pope Nicolas II., in the ninth century, where it would seem 
that the old subjects have been faithfully and sympathetically 
followed by the artists to whom the work was entrusted. As a 
tule, it may be taken that the restorer adhered pretty closely to 
the ancient type, whatever it may have been, and did not aim 
at introducing the ideas and fashions of his own age. Con- 
sidering the difficulty and obscurity of the subject, this is a 
view which can, it appears, be fairly sustained. 

The altar-cloth, it should be generally understood, is a church 
ornament of great antiquity. Of this, Mr. Parker treats under 
the head of “Veils,” vela being the term used in the early days of 
the Church to denote these hangings. Like most things, they 
came from the East, and have Eastern patterns on them, and, of 
course, were originally part and parcel of paganism. Rich 
Romans would adorn their houses with curtains and hangings 
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of arras, and to these there are frequent allusions in the Latin 


poets of the so-called Silver Age. It seems that the basilica of 
Junius Bassus, a millionaire of the fourth century, was con- 


Spicuous for these, among other decorations. The ornamenta- 


tion of the Christian vela was similar as to its subject-matter to 
that of the frescoes and mosaics, and they were suspended in pri- 
vate houses as well asin churches. By the fourth century they 
had become so fashionable and so very splendid and elaborate, 
that a certain Bishop of Amasia in Pontus thought it his duty 
to protest against this growing taste for art and luxury. Among 
the pictures commonly represented on them, he mentions the 
marriage in Cana of Galilee, the paralytic carrying the bed on his 
shoulders, the blind man cured with the clay, the woman touching 
the hem of Christ’s garment, and Lazarus called to life from the 
tomb. It is a pity that none of these precious and sacred tex- 
tures have been preserved. They would have been particularly 
valuable to us, as a help in tracing the progress of Christian 
symbolism and the development of doctrine. Several of them 
were still in existence in the seventeenth century, so it appears 
from Ugonius, who wrote in that period, and who has described 
them. It was common enough for the Popes to present them 
to the different churches, and records of such donations were 
preserved in the Pontifical Registers. 

Many other points of interest in connection with the churches 
of Rome are noticed in Mr. Parker’s volume, but we have not 
space to dwell upon them. He has been able to secure the aid 
of many very competent persons for his work, and as a result 
he has given us a book which, if rather faultily arranged, and 
open to the charge of some needless repetitions, will be welcome 
to all who care to follow the history of Christian art. 
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Sketches and Studies in Italy. By John Addington Symonds. 
(Smith and Elder.)—There is little need to speak of these sketches, 
which have been widely read and admired on their first appearance 
in the Fortnightly and the Cornhill. Our impression is that the two 
most ambitious efforts (“ Lucretius ” “and Antinous”’) are the least 
successful. The latter especially, with all its ingenuity and research, 
seems to us little better, if we may be allowed the phrase, than the 
elaborate discovery of a mare’s-nest. There is little reason to doubt 
that Hadrian’s account of the youth’s death, Eis roy NeiAov éxmecwyv, 
was correct. If Mr. Symonds likes to believe that the relation 
between Emperor and favourite was blameless, we can only hope that 
he is right. As for the deification, what could be easier than to 
make even such a plant grow in the fertile soil of Egypt? Gibbon 
would have disposed of the whole matter in a paragraph, culmin- 
ating in an elaborate sneer at Christianity. For Mr. Symonds’s 
descriptions of art and nature in Italy, no praise could be too 
high. To some tastes, indeed, they will seem too gorgeous and 
overloaded with colour; but that they are extraordinarily vivid and 
powerful, all must confess. A very fine example of these qualities is 
to be found in the first sketch, “ Amalfi, Paestum, Capri.” Of 
another kind, but equally meritorious, is the historical essay on 
“Florence and the Medici.’”” We must take leave to say that the 
volume would have been all the better without the paper on the 
“Ttalian Popular Poetry of the Renaissance.” Mr. Symonds’s trans- 
lations are remarkably facile, are, in fact, admirable of their kind. 
But his literary skill is wasted in reproducing verse which has no 
substantial claim to live,—which the student may consult, because it 
represents only too faithfully the manners of the age, but which, for 
the rest of the world, had best be forgotten. To us, it is quite in- 
conceivable how any man could deliberately spend all the labour 
that must evidently have been bestowed on such a poem as that 
which appears on pp. 193-201. But then we have not risen to the 
serene region of “ art for art’s sake.’’ 

The Bible for Young People. By Dr. H. Oort and Dr. J. Hooykaas, 
with the assistance of Dr. A. Kuenen. Translated from the Dutch, 
by Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. (Williams and Norgate.)—This is the 
sixth volume of the work, and contains the “ Narratives of the New 
Testament,” Part IJ. It is hardly necessary to say, to those who 
have made the acquaintance of the earlier volumes, that a more utter 
misnomer than the title which has been given to the book could 
hardly be. One who knows the New Testament well, and has some 
acquaintance with the controversies that have raged and are raging 
about it, and some pretension to form a judgment for himself, might 
read the book with advantage. But anything more inappropriate to 
put into the hands of “ young people”? cannot be conceived. Young 
people need to be edified by what they read; and whatever this 
book may be, it is not edifying. 

Spain in Profile. By James A. Harrison. (Houghton and Osgood 
Boston, U.S.; Triibner, London.)—We have had not a few charming 
books of travel from the other side of the Atlantic, during the forty 
years or so that have passed since Mr. Stephens published his 
“Impressions of Travel,’’ and Mr. Harrison worthily keeps up the 
tradition. He catches with readiness the picturesque aspects of a 
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country that is absolutely unlike his own, and describes them with no 
little success ; nor does he fail to make shrewd observations on the 
morals and manners of the country which he has visited. Nothing 
could be better in its way, as exhibiting both of these powers, than 
the description of Seville and the Sevillani. 4 propos of Seville, we 
have a curious story of how a thief cut the “St. Anthony” of Murillo 
from a canvas in the chapel of the Baptist in the cathedral, and sold 
it to a dealer in New York. Another strange description is that of the 
*Danceof the Six,” practised yearly in the cathedral during the Corpus 
Domini feast. An Archbishop of Seville two hundred years ago, 
tried to stop this very strange function. His action nearly brought 
about a revolution. The Pope was appealed to. He saw the dance 
with his own eyes, and ordered that it should be continued till the 
costumes that the boy-dancers wore were worn out. The cathedral 
authorities have taken care that they never should wear out. Mr. 
Harrison knows, it will be seen, how to relieve the descriptions with 
pleasant varieties. His is a book that can only be judged by the 
impression that results from it, and this impression can scarcely fail 
to be agreeable. 

A Hero of the Pen. By E. Werner. From the German, by Sarah 
Phillips. 2 vols. (8S. Low and Co.)—The main interest of this story 
is of a distasteful kind, and though not unfrequently made use 
of by Continental novelists, is certainly repulsive to English readers. 
The heroine, an American young lady of great wealth and beauty, 
goes to Germany, by her father’s last commands, to search for a long- 
lost brother. She falls in love, after a very queer and wrong-headed 
fashion, with a certain German professor, and then is tormented by a 
dreadful doubt whether this professor is not the long-lost brother. 
We do not consider this to be a proper subject for art. The char- 
acters are, for the most part, conventional and unattractive, but there 
is some genuine pathos, when the true brother is found at last. 

The Aneid of Virgil. Translated into English, by John D. Long. 
(Lockwood, Brooks, and Co., Boston, U.S, Triibner and Co., London.) 
—When a translator says in his preface that his work is a pas- 
time of a year, and that it is not printed “ because there is want of it, 
or merit in it,’’ he leaves very little for a critic to say. The idea of 
any man translating the Zneid in a year, and for a pastime, is absurd. 
It is a feat like the “versus ducentos stans pede in uno.”’ The versi- 
fication is what might be expected under such circumstances. Mr- 
Long is evidently a man of too much culture—so much we may see 
from a too brief preface, which is the really good thing in the volume 
—to allow it to be incorrect, but it is feeble and unimpressive. Here 
is “ Excudent alii et :”— 

**T doubt not other lands shall finer mould 

The bronze until it breathe, or marble cut 

To lineaments that live, or better plead 

A cause, or with the rod the astronomy 

Of heaven describe and name the rising stars ; 

But, Son of Rome, remember it is thine 

To stretch thy empire o’er the human race. 

This be thy aim,—to dictate terms of peace, 

The vanquished spare, but bring the haughty low.” 
It is needless to criticise this in detail. It would be considered 
creditable for a sixth-form exercise. But “this be thy aim’’ would 
not be allowed to pass for “ hae tibi erunt artes,” as it loses the anti- 
thesis between the work of Rome and the artes described before. On 
the whole, however, Mr. Long’s version has the merit of accuracy. 
a Tale Illustrative of the 
Example of Christ. By Mrs. Carey Brock. (Seeleys.)—This is one 
of a series of tales, no doubt all of them, like this one, excellent in 
their teaching. Still, we feel inclined to point out tv the writers what 
we earnestly believe to be “a more excellent way.’’ Does it not 
give young people a false idea of life when, as in this instance, the 
good, right-minded pupil, and her still nobler governess, are both 
rewarded by a happy marriage, the one to the usual perfect young 
clergyman, the other, to the uncle of her pupil? This last episode 
adds greatly to the interest of the tale, we must confess, for it gave 
us almost a nervous anxiety lest the authoress should not think it 
advisable for the exquisitely-refined uncle to see how like his own 
noble nature was that of the poor young French lady; but he does 
see it in the tale, and values her aright. Would he have done so, 
really? Would not social prudence have prevailed ? Would he not 
have allowed “I dare not’’ to wait upon “I would?” Then, even if 
the events were true to life, is it not a falsity to make people preach 
the truth so much? Do even the best of people ever speak their 
best thoughts and feelings ? Can they? Do not these things, like 
the granite rocks, underlie all less weighty matters, and only show 
their peaks here and there on great occasions, so that when they do 
come to the surface, the moral and spiritual effect is as grand to the 
soul as the peak in sunlight to the eye? No piety will stand the ex- 
perience of life, which cannot risk all for God and goodness,—and we 
fear that tone of mind will not be promoted by looking for earthly 
rewards, be they ever so noble and refined. 

The Monomaniac of Love. A Study in the Pathology of Character. 
(Provost and Co.)—We have taken some pains to discover the object 
of this book, but with limited success; and the preface, in which the 
author’s design is elaborately set forth, fails to give us much assist- 
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ance in our quest. The writer undertakes a task which he admits 
be “ notoriously difficult,’—“ to imaginatively portray madnegs nd 
cessfully.’’ ‘ As, according to the late Sir Henry Holland, one a 
clearest indications that it is possible to have of a person hay; 
become insane, is his displaying an absolute inversion of hig org; 
thoughts and feelings; so the hero is depicted in that state, as show, 
ing as complete an inversion of his ordinary frame of mind, ag a , 
standing on his head shows a complete inversion of the ordinary pogj. 

- : . oa ; 
tion of his bodily frame. The book is not pleasant reading, tg 
morality is more than questionable ; and though the crazy vagaries of 
the hero may occasionally excite a smile, and his theory of « spiritua) 
gravitation’’ and the “reverberation of ancestral experiences” 
a burlesque parody on Darwinism—is not without humour; still, the 
story of a maniac who, after passing through various phases of mad, 
ness, ends at last by death in “ a terrific flash of lightning,” Cannot be 
recommended, either for instruction or wholesome recreation, The 
author, who is capable of better things, would do well, we think, to 
devote his abilities, for the future, to more profitable purpose. 

The Parson o’ Dumford. By George Manville Fenn. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—We had believed that the muscular parson had finally 
disappeared out of fiction, it is so long since he has been met with 
in a novel; the old days of Marmion Savage and Charles Ki 
seem to be so very long ago. They were good, wholesome, cheery 
days, and in them everybody was ever so much younger, 
and more enthusiastic, and believing, and hoping. There is 
a breath of their keen, fresh, breezy air in Mr, Manville Fenn’s novel, 
and we welcome it, with its revival of old associations, and itg Vigour 
and vitality. Mr. Manville Fenn’s muscular parson and Christian, 
Murray Selwood, is an exceedingly fine fellow ; the scenes of Working 
life amid which he toils are full of interest, the plot is well cop. 
structed, the tone of the book is elevated, without being sentimentg) 
or extravagant. Altogether, The Parson o’ Dumford is a novel of 
mark, and much the best which Mr. Fenn has yet written. 

Selected Prose Works of G. E, Lessing. Translated from the German 
by C. E. Beasley, B.A., and Helen Zimmern. (George Bell and Som) 
—This volume comprises the “ Laokoon,” the essay on “ How the 
Ancients Represented Death,” and ‘‘ Dramatic Notes.” The preface 
states that Mr. Beasley’s translation, first published in 1858, is sub. 
stantially the same as that now presented, but that it has undergone 
“ complete and careful revision.’’ Of the “ Laokoon,” certainly the best 
known of Lessing’s works, nothing need be said. Fewer readers will be 
acquainted with the essay on “How the Ancients Represented Death,” 
translated in this volume by Miss Helen Zimmern. This work was 
welcomed by many of Lessing’s countrymen and contemporaries, 
from the contrast suggested by it to the repulsive symbolism of 
medizval art in the skeleton. The unique figure with the extinguished 
torch, twin-brother to Sleep, harmonised with the Greek conceptian, 
and, as we feel, with the higher Christian ideal. The “ Dramatic 
Notes,”’ translated and abridged from the “ Dramaturgie,”’ is likewise 
due to the pen of Miss Helen Zimmern. 

Some Day or Other. By Jane M. Kippen, (Samuel Tinsley and 
Co.)— I would know his skin on a bush,’’ is a curious and savage 
expressive phrase, by which we have heard Irish peasants affirma 
certainty of recognition beyond betrayal by time. Stories which 
turn upon the successful concealment of an individual’s identity 
from the knowledge of relatives and friends have always been m- 
satisfactory to us, because they are so improbable. “ Our Mutual 
Friend’’ if not the worst of Dickens’s novels, is very weak in its 
plot; Caleb Piummer’s son, “ from the golden South Americas,” 
as the white-beaded guest, in “A Christmas Carol,” is the 
most strained and foolish of his fanciful Christmas creations. 
It would need very great ingenuity and constructive power to carry 
out, to any skilful or artistic conclusion, a story in which a younggi} 
should fail to recognise her betrothed lover, when he returns in the 
character of a friend who enjoyed the confidence of the supposed 
deceased, in his lifetime, and in that character woos her over agaiD. 
The author of Some Day or Other does not possess either ingenuity er 
power adequate to the task she has imposed upon herself, and her 
novel, although not destitute of some merit, and written with a gpeat 
deal of ease, fails to make any impression of life-likeness upon the 
reader. The situations are not real, and the personages do not live, 

The Little Princess Colombe. By Gina Rose. (Samuel Tinsley and 
Co.)—The last paragraph of this harmless and readable story isa 
fair sample of its style and its aim :—‘ Sweet Colomba looked most 
interesting in her pretty wedding garments,—the long veil fastened 
back with bunches of myrtle (the emblem in Germany of the bridal 
state), and her great plaits of hair hanging below her waist, Gretcben- 
fashion, by the special request of her admiring Fritz...... I can 
vouch from my own observations, and from the testimony of many 4 
reliable witness, that a happier, a better, or a more beloved young 
couple do not exist in Heidelberg,—nay, nor, I think, in all the world, 
than my Doctor Fritz, and his loving, gentle, pure-souled wife.” 
Even in Heidelberg, and among young ladies with plaits which bang 
Gretchen-fashion by the special request of admiring Fritzes, the courte 
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LECTURE SOCIETY. 
PRESIDENT. 

W. B. CARPENTER, C.B., LL.D., M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
ViCe-PRESIDENTS. 

Professor Alexander Bain. 

James Booth, Esq, C.B. 

Charles Darwin, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S. 

Edward Frankland, Esq., D.C.L., Ph.D., F.B.S: 

James Heywood, Esq., F.R.S., F.8.A. 

Sir Arthur Hobhouse, K.C.S.I. 

Thomas Henry Huxley, Esq., LL.D., F.B.S., F.L.S. 

Herbert Spencer, Esq. 

'W. Spottiswoode, Esq., LL.D., P.R.S. 

Jobn Tynéall, Esq., LL.D., F.B.S. 

Society's Lectures will be resumed at St. 
George's Halli, Langham Place, on Sunday, November 
%nd, each afternoon at four o'clock precisely. 

November 2nd—ANDREW WILSON, Esq., Ph.D., 
FRS.E., Lecturer on Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School, &c., on 
“ Astfonomy and Geology in their Relation to Reli- 
gious Thought.” 

Members’ Annual Subecription, £1. 

For tickets, apply (by letter enclosing remittance) to 
the Hon. Treasurer, WM. HENRY DOMVILLE, Esq. 
15 Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 

Payment at the door, One Penny, Sixpence, and 


(Teserved seats), One Shilling. 
EAMINGTON COLLEGE.— 
b Preparations for the Universities, Army, Civil 
Service, Commeree.—Apply to the Rev. Dr. WOOD, 
Head Master. 


HE PHILBERDS PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, 
. NEAR MAIDENHEAD. 

BOYS are Specially Prepared for the Scholarship 
and Entrance Examinations at all the Public Schools ; 
also for the Naval Cadetship Examination. 

In the new house, a Junior Preparatory School has 
: established, for quite Little Boys. 

or full inf i 
MASTERY information, apply to the Rev. the HEAD 


_—— = 














LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


‘T'RUSTERS. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., late Taxing Master in Chancery. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal 
application to 


Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





E. 
YCEUM.—MERCHANT OF 
4 VENICE. Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. 


HENRY IRVING. This (Saturday) evening, Nov- 
ember 1l,and every evening (Wednesdays excepted), 
at eight o'clock, will be presented Shakespeare's 
Comedy of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE; Shylock, 
Mr. Irving; Messrs. Forrester, Barnes, F. Cooper, 
Elwood, Pinero, Forbes, Beaumont, Tyars, Johnson, 
C. Cooper, Carter; Mesdames Alma Murray, Florence 
Terry, and Miss Ellen Terry. The scenery has been | 
painted by Mr. Hawes Craven, Mr. H. Cuthbert, Mr. 
Walter Hann, and Mr. William Telbin. The inci. 

dental music specially composed by Mr. Hamilton 

Clarke, and will be executed by a selected choir and 

full orchestra. The costumes by Auguste and Oo. and 

Mrs. Reid. Box-office open 10 to 5. HAMLET, Wed. 

mesday next, November 5, and each succeeding Wed. 

nesday until further notice. Stage manager, Mr. 

H. J. Loveday; acting manager, Mr. Bram Stoker. 

—LYCEUM. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


on” Next Term will begin on MONDAY, JANUARY 
bth. 








ONFERENCES on the DUTIES of 
WOMEN will be held by Miss FRANCES 
POWER COBBE., at the Westminster Palace Hotel, at 
% o'clock, on THURSDAY, November 20th, and the 
succeeding Thursdays, till Christmas. Tickets for the 
Course (transferable), £2.—Apply to Miss GREEN, 80 
Upper Gloster Place, N.W. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Stadent’s ** ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
CHARLES LYELL, price 9s, he says :—“ As it is impos. 
sible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and 
minerals at sight by the aid of verba! descriptions or 
figures, he will do well to obtain a well-arranged Col- 
lection of Specimens, such as may be procured from 
Mr. TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy 
at King’s College, London.” These Collections are 
supplied on the following terms in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 

100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 








Drawers + 1010 0 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
Drawers 2100 





More extensive Uollections at 59 to 5,000 guineas each. 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By the AUTHOR of “The FIRST VIOLIN.” 


PROBATION. By the Author of ‘The 


First Violin.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


SEBASTIAN STROME. By Julian Haw- 


THORNE, Author of “ Garth,” Archibald Malmaison,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MADGE DUNRAVEN. By 


“The Queen of Connaught.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ The book is a fascinating and entrancing one, and the principal characters are 
-netoer aga a 


a 





delightful and wel 
“A novel of remarkable power."—Nonconformist. 


ETHEL COXON’S MONSIEUR LOVE. 2 


vols, crown S8vo. 


“ There is a brightness and freshness about this book which never fails nor 
There is a clear conception of character, and a constantly visible resolu- 
tion to draw from nature, and not from those conventional types which form the 


flags 
stock-in-trade of the ordinary novelist."—World. 





The Hon. 


TIME. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 





On Monday, November 3rd, in crown 8vo. 


| 
| 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
| 


VIVIAN the BEAUTY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New 


LEWIS WINGFIELD’S MY 


LORDS of STROGUE. By the Author of “ Lady Grizel.” 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


By Mrs. Annie 


Epwanrpgs, Author of * Ought We to Visit Her?" &c. | 


The Brave Swiss Boy. 

Salmon for the Million. 

The Cool Englishman. 
Monuments. 

Studies from Life. 

Silver in Scotland. 

Railway Pilferings. 


A Word about Toys. 


Zealand; by W. CO. 


88. 
Life on a California Ranch. 


Up the River with a Lunatic. 
Judge Bathgate’s Experiences of New| Education by Post. 


$$$ 
Price 7d. 


pyeseerevs JOURNAL, for NOVEMBER 


Social Contrasts; by W.C. 


Siete Piewere ond Birds. 
ub-Editing a Lond 

The National Album. Newspaper. 
The Half-Tide Rock. 


Preservation of Ancient Ruins and| Two Remarkable Tailors, 


Lancashire Memories. 
Curious Advertisements, 
The Golden Crown. 
| —_ “ Dreaming. 
wenty-Five Degrees 
Lake Winnipeg. Below Zero oa 
The Month ; Science and Arts, 





Two Poetical Pieces. 


W. and R. CuAmsBers, London and Edinburgh. 





the Author of 





Cc. Hh 


large advertisers. 





ESTABLISHED 


ADVERTISING. ~_ 


AY AND Co, 


GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES, 
78 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, Eg, 


(The Only Address.) 
1846. 


Advertisements of every description received for insertion in all Newspapers, 
Magazines, Reviews, at the same rates as at the Offices of the Papers. 
Estimates for General Advertising. Reduction fora series. Liberal terms to 


Advertisements are also received for all newspapers which may be addressed 
to these Offices without extra charge, and replies forwarded, if required. 

OC. H. MAY and CO., having special communication with all the leading news. 
papers three times daily, can guarantee the utmost promptitude and correctness. 
| of insertion to all Advertisements entrusted to them. 


ADA CAMBRIDGE’S IN TWO YEARS’ | 


| ‘The Press Manual for 1879," containing a List of all Newspapers published ip 
the United Kingdom. Post free, 6d. 





READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


, | May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
Burlington Street. | 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 








OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
DUCATION.—Rev. W. TUCK- 
WELL, late Head Master of Taunton College 
School, and Fellow of New College, Oxford, TAKES 
a FEW BOYS as PUPILS.—Address, Stockton 
Rectory, near Rugby. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 
For LIves ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 

lated Funds £3,066,214 

Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 

free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 








HE Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizeman, 
1868, prepares Six Pupils for University and Army 
Examinations. One Vacancy September 29. Terms, 
200 guineas. References: The Bishop of Oxford, Dr. 
Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Bart., Sir 
John Strachey, Rev. W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, &. 
—Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 





TIFFORDS BRIDGE, near 

MALVERN.—A large Country House opened 

for the reception of a few Sons of Gentlemen, who 

are unable to go to school, and need careful tuition as 

well as a comfortable home. Ages from 14 to 18.— 

Address, for full particulars, ‘* M.A. Oxon.,"’ Rosebank, 
West Malvern. 


T° MANAGERS of PUBLIC 

LIBRARIES.—A Gentleman experienced in 
the knowledge of the Book Business, and in the con- 
trol of a library, is WANTED to take the MANAGE- 
MENT ofa Large Circulating Library. The highest 
references will be required, both as to character and 
ability, and a liberal salary paid.—Address, ‘‘ LEX,” 
care of Henry Good and Son, 60 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


ORSES.— Gentlemen requiring 
horses of any description, or having such to 
dispose of, are solicited to send particulars of the 
same. The Commission Stables, for the sale or pur- 
chase of sound and reliable Horses, are patronised by 
the Nobility. Terms, 5 per cent.commission. Keep, 
288 per week.—R. L. MAULE (late W. ©. Lord), 
M.R.C.V.S.,Kinnerton Yard, Kinnerton Street, Albert 
Gate, London. 


M ESSRS. JACKSON and GRAHAM 
Estate and House ents, beg to call atten- 
tion to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting Pro- 
perty in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen 
wishing to purchase or rent, to the great facilities 
they possess for carrying out the views of each, and 
respectfully solicit communications. Properties in- 
spected, at simply travelling expenses being paid. 
Auctions, Valuations, Surveys, &.—Estate Agency 
Department, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 


THs ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 
is on thesea-shore, in its own picturesque grounds 
of five acres, and is fitted with every Sanitary Im- 
provement which science could suggest. Rooms 
facing South, overlooking the Hotel gardens, and 
specially adapted for Winter residence. Mean 
temperature for December, January, and February 
last. 40°4°. Reduced Tariff from November Ist. 
Table d'Hote daily. Every information of the 
Manager. 














NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up capital sescecesesereeeeed 1,487,500 
Reserve fund ........... coceceece eocescesee 800, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight,,are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
BILLS on the Colonies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 
DEPOSITS are received, for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.O. 





ACCENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 


AGNIFICENT and _ COSTLY 
{ 11ft. 6in. MAHOGANY (Gothic Style and 


Elegantly Carved) WINGED CABINET and BOOK- 
CASE. The centre part beautifully fitted with Secre- 
taire, smal! drawers, pigeon-holes, fall-down flap, and 
two pairs folding plate-glass doors. The wings at 
each side fitted with twelve drawers each. For dis- 
posal at a reasonable offer.—SAWFORD and 00, 
House Agents, 56 Wilton Road, Victoria Station, 8.W. 


HC@ENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in al! parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


BAx* of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
HEAD OFFICE—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Capital £800,000 
Reserve fund 235,000 














DEPOSITS RECEIVED FOR 12 MONTHS, AT 5 PER 
CENT. PER ANNUM. WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 








ie, BEVES, FORKS, and SPOONS. 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 





y: 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
i Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo (Agencies at several inland towns), Durban, 
Hong Kong, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies 
at several inland towns), Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth (Agencies at several inland towns), Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 





periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager, 


SILVER,—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, when 
strongly SILVER-PLATED, cannot be distinguished 
from Silver. With ordinary usage this quality will 
wear 20 years. 
| Fiddle a 
or Old Bead or) King’s 
| Silver. Thread jor Shell 


Best Quality, strongly Plated. 









Table Forks ........0.:..+-- per doz,| £1 10 £2 1/2 5 
Table Spoons ..............+0+ do. | 110; 2 1] 25 
Dessert Forks . vec 1319 10 
Dessert Spoons...........0+++ do. | 1 2} 1 9 111 


Tea Spoons................... do. | 014 1 0.12 

A SECOND QUALITY of Fiddle-Pattern Table 
Spoons or Forks, 23s per dozen. Dessert, 17s. Tea 
Spoons, 12s. 


CUTLERY WARRANTED. | Table |Dessert|C’rv'rs 


























The Blades are all of the finest steel. Knives} Knives)pr pair- 

s. a@.js. djs. @ 

34-inch Ivory Handles ...per doz..12 6| 9 6| 6 0 
3% do. Oh. - abemeeniens do. 16 6\12 0} 6 6 
3% do. do. to balance ...do./18 6|13 6| 6 6 
4 do. Ge wan do.|21 0/16 6/7 6 
4 do. fine do. do. ......do.|/32 0/21 0/9 0 
4 do. do, extra large ...do.|36 0|26 0/10 6 
4 do. do, African.........do.|40 0/32 0/13 6 
4 do. do. silver ferrules do. 40 0/32 0/15 0 
4 do. do. silvered bl'des do.| 48 0/35 0| —— 
Electro-silvered Handles.........do.\23 0/19 0! 7 6 
CARRIAGE PAID to any RAILWAY STATION 


Samples at above rates post free. 


W ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 
we “be Furnishing Ironmonger, 39 Oxford Street, 





Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 





hreadneedle Street, London, 1879, 





” Catalogues, containing 850 Illustrations, 
post free. 
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pAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


£57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
. Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 


b explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
wels P (Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) , 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 
My DEAR Stz,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con. 
etroction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain. 
less Sentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, yon are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


: calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
Which are signature, *‘ LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of ad 7 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
And without which none is genuine. 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen 
_. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. ‘ ened ein 


‘T ALWAYS USE IT MYSELF 


And recommend to my Patients 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
More free from excess of Alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the Skin.” 


In preference to any other, as being 
THE LATE EMINENT SURGEON, 
MR JAMES STARTIN. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—Sce the 7imes, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Ear! Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 3lst, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE”" on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sore ManvuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 48 6d. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
‘Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell! is 
pleasaut and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 














UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 


is recommended by the Medical Profession in 





f to F h Brandy. They 
STEEL PENS. | terror wuisky in the workt, Supplied in ensks and 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 








OXFORD ST., 
° w. 





SUMMER DELICACY. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY 
i __KIND. 


THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


ge and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 

reath. strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 

tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 

Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 

— Is 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
sts. 

THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 








cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, Ww.c. _ 7 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 

“TINHE FRESH and SPLENDID 

distinction of a Gold Medal, now given in 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 

FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article." —Standard. 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured.”— 
Morning Post. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—In all outward complaints, a 
desperate effort should be made, to at once remove 
these annoying infirmities, and of establishing a cure. 
The remarkable remedies discovered by Professor 
Holloway will satisfactorily accomplish this desirable 
result, without any of those dangers or drawbacks 
which attended the old method of treating ulcerative 
inflammations, scrofulous affections, and scorbutic 
annoyances. The most timid invalids may use both 
the Ointment and Pills with the utmost safety, with 
certain success, provided a moderate attention be 
bestowed on their panying irecti ” Both 
the preparations soothe, heal, and purify. The one 
assists the other most materially in effecting cures 
and renewing strength, by helping exhausted nature 
just when she needs such succour. 











|S ‘comemeed & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
an 





Potten MEATS; also, 
FiSSENcE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 








(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





QUPSOLALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

MAYFAIR, W. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


OODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


\NOODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable,and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom- 
rable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 
tles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 
OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
‘he Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in 1d 
kets ; 6d, Is, 28, and 5s tins. 
pared by GOODALL. BACKHOUSE, & OO., Leeds. 
OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 
yet introduced. The t Remedy known for Indi- 
estion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic. &c. ; 
tores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s, 
and 2s 3d per bottle. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
DELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. 
DELICIOUS to JAM TARTS. 

DELICIOUS to STEWED RICE. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of FRUIT. 
DE! ICIOUS to ALL KINDS of PUDDINGS. 
DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 
DELICIOUS ALONE. 

OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 

for making delicious custards without eggs, in 

lesa time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. ill give the utmost 
satisfaction, if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest contidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally, asa useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Scld in boxes, 64 and 1s each, by Grocers, 

Chemists, Italian Wareh &e. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & OO., Leeds. 


NOODALL’S GINGER-BEER 
POWDER makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable preparation for the production 
of a delicious and invigorating beverage. This 
Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable 
medicinal properties to a very large extent. It 
is not only cooling in its nature, but also an 
invaluable stomachic, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beverage ever 
discovered,for both winter and summer. It is 
easily made, and acknowledged to be by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer-Powder ever 
offered to the public —Sold in packets, 3d each, 
by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Ware- 
housemen, &c. 

Proprietors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and OO., 
White Horse Street, Leeds. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLF, 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
yj HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


























TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the uisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; Double Truss, 
is 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 
CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 58 
7s 6d, 108 6d, 15s 64, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
LIST. 





Now ready. 


The VOICE and PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
A Book for all who Read and Speak in Public, By 
J. P. SANDILANDS, M.A., Vicar of Brigstoek. Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


In 8vo, price 12s, with Portrait by Jeens. 


The LIFE of ALEXANDER DUFF, 
D.D., LL.D. Vol.I. By Gzores Suita, LL.D. 
“This great and good book. To say that it is in 
great measure worthy of its subject is, in our judgment, 
to give it the highest praise."—/amily Treasury. 
Vol. Il, completing the Work, will be ready in 
November. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
PRESSENSE’S EARLY YEARS of 


CHRISTIANITY. In Four Volumes, Price 7s 6d 
each, handsomely bound. The Volumes may be 
had separately, as follows :— 


1. The APOSTOLIC AGE. With Portrait. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
2. The MARTYRS and APOLOGISTS. 7s 6d. 
3. HERESY and CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


4, LIFE and PRACTICE in the EARLY 
CHURCH. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


NEW EDITION of the BAMPTON LECT URES for 
1878. 


Demy 8vo, price 14s. 


ZECHARIAH and HIS PROPHE- 
CIES, considered in relation to Modern Criticism. 
With a Critical and Grammatical Commentary, 
and New Translation. By Rev. C. H. H. Wricur, 
B.D., M.A. 

“A very valuable and exhaustive monograph. His 
noble and scholarly book we heartily recommend to 
all earnest students.”"—Zcclesiastical Gazette. 


SECOND EDITION. 
UVEBERWEGS HISTORY of 


PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to the Present Time. 
With Additions, by G. S. Morris, A.M., the Trans- 
lator; by NOAH PORTER, LL.D., on English and 
American Philosophy; aud by V. Botta, Ph.D., on 
Italian Philosophy. 

Vou. IL.—ANCIENT and MEDIZ.VAL PHILO. 
SOPHY. Royal 8vo, 18s. 

Vor. IL—MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 
8vo, 218. 

“In no work of the same compass is so much _posi- 
tive instruction given concerning the more important 
philosophical systems, and from none can, on the 
whole, so undistorted an impression be gained of the 
course of human thought.”"—Zraminer. 


Royal 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The EPISTLES to the SEVEN 
CHUROHES of ASIA. A Popular Exposition. 
By Rev. Prof. E. H. PLumptTreE, D.D. 

‘A model of textual criticism and practical exe- 
gesis.”—Scotsman. 


“SANCTIFIED IN THE WIFE.” 
By Rev. JOSEPH AGAR BEET, 
Author of “A Commentary on Romans.” 


See the EXPOSITOR for NOVEMBER. 
Now ready, price Is, post free. Edited by Rev. S. Cox. 


The EXPOSITOR.—Vol. IX. (Jan. to 
June, 1879). Now ready, price 7s 6d, cloth. 

From the Ecclesiastical Gazette, October 15th :—*“ The 
‘ Expositor ' has a special value to the reading public 
in that it is unique, being absolutely tha only periodical 
we have whose pages are devoted wholly to the eluci- 
dation of questions relating to the Holy Scriptures 
themselves. Too much praise can hardly be given to 
the ability and impartiality of the papers found in the 
pages of the present volume.” 





Now ready, for NOVEMBER, price Sixpence. 
THE EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by H. BR. ReyNotps, D.D. 
CONTENTS. 

Tue Spirit OF Inquiry. By Rev. Harry Jones, M.A. 

BEGINNINGS OF LiFE. By Rey. Professor Deane, 
D.Se., B.A. 

DIssENTING NOTABILITIES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY.—THOMAS BRADBURY. By Rey. H 
Hollowell. 

Mont St. Micneu. By the Editor. 

PoretrRy.—Tue Rock OF AGgs. By Rey. J. S. East- 
mead. 

THE PRIMITIVE CHURCHES oF EvuRnoOPE.—ROME. By 
Rev. S. Pearson, M.A. 

AvuTUMN LEAVES. By Rev. J. B. Figgis, M.A. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

OBITUARIES.—Rey. Dr. Patton, Rev. John Graham. 

AUTUMNAL MEETINGS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
UNION. 

PORTRAIT OF REV. GEORGE WOOD, B.A., OF BRISTOL. 


London : HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


STONE'S PATENT BOXES 


For the Safe and Orderly Keeping of all Papers and Documents, Man 


WORRY SAVED | Printed. Made in a! sizes, from small letter to large Folio. Any maa 
order. ’ made 


NO END OF | 


| 





BY 


THE USE OF 


Illustrated Lists, post free, of 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury 
Sold by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


A Sample Box sent, carriage paid, to any Station in England, on receipt of Half-a-crown in stamps, 


BROOK’S COTTONs, 








SEWING 


LIST OF AWARDS. |, 
Gold Medal, Paris, 187s. SIX-CORD S0FT COTTON. 


ONLY PrRIzE MEDAL, London, 1851. 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 

Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 

The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 





PATENT GLACE THREAD, 


CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON. 





EMBROIDERY Ccorroy, 








Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World 


WILLS’ 
“WESTWARD HO;” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE, 


“ When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco; to 
be a Jone man's Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man's Food, 8 
sad man's Cordia!, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire. There's 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven."—KINGSLEY'S Westward Ho? 


In 1 oz., 2 oz., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 








“WESTWARD 


HO!” 








KINAHAN’S 


i. 


WHISKY. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom. 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that 


no other is substituted for it. 


NEAVE'S 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES. 
AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 





jy Dr. Lanxester, F.R.S., says :— | 

NEAVE S “TI have pleasure in recom. | 

mending it, espevially for | 

ildren.”’ | 

Atex. Ure, A.M., F.R.C.S., says :— | 
“I consider it eminently fitted FOO D 

for the purpose.” 





FOOD 


FOR FOR 





| 
| 





Recommended by the Faculty gener- 
ally. 





INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 
J. BR. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


r & & B RA V A I § 


Used in every Hospital.} (BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON). [Recommended by all Physicians. 
FOR ANAMIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 


FER BRAVAIS (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhoea, inflammation. nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 
besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 

IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH 
General Dépot in Paris, 18 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 


Beware of dangerous Imitations,and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of al? 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


An interesting pamphlet on “ Anemia and its Treatment" sent free on demand (post paid). 
8 Idol Lane, E.C., RB. BRAVAIS and O0O., Dépét and Agency, FER BRAVAIS; and at BARCLAY and 








27 Paternoster Row. 





SONS, Farringdon Street; ROBERTS and 0O., New Bond Street; and JOZEAU'S, Haymarket. 
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ON MONDAY NEXT (NOVEMBER 3), WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


M.P., D.C.L. 


By GEORGE BARNETT SMITH, 


Author of “Shelley: a Critical Biography,” “ Poets and Novelists,” &c. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 





OOO”. 


ON TUESDAY NEXT (NOVEMBER 4), WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


ENGLAND: 


By T. H. S. ESCOTT. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate 


its People, Polity, and Pursuits. 


Hill, London. 

















THIRD EDITION. 
REV. H. W. TUCKER’S LIFE OF BISHOP 
SELWYN. 


Two vols. 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


Saturday Reviecw.—* The manner in which Mr. Tucker 
has done his work fully justifies the confidence and 
urgency of those who desired that it should be put 
into his hand. No recent biographer has been more 
scrupulously observant of the primary canon of the 
biographical art, that of self-suppression.” 

Contemporary Review.—** We hail with pleasure an 
adequate record of the labours of England's greatest 
missionary Bishop.” 

Guardian.—“ These volumes are of surpassing in- 
terest.” 





At all the Libraries. 


Leeds Mercury.—* Any one wishing the refreshment 
of learning to know a Bishop who was a whole man, 
and a man who was a whole Bishop, should read this 
memoir.” 


Literary Churchman.— This memoir is an admirable 
one.” . 


Nonconformist.—“ We lay down these volumes with 
profound admiration of this devoted servaut of the 
Christian Church.” 


London: W. WELLS GARDNER, 2 Paternoster Buildings. 





Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 
price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
No. 228, for NOVEMBER, 1879. 
CONTENTS. 


ProBATION. (Continued.) 

A JouRNEY ENDING WITH A MORAL. 

WITH THE BOERS. 

Tus ROMANCE OF PYGMALION AND GALATEA. 

A RONDEAU. 

Tue Marquis OF POMBAL. 

BALLADE. 

CRITICISM PAST AND PRESENT. 

Tas SEALED LETTER. 

SNARK-HUNTING AT LYME REGIS. 

. ASONNET. 

THE BALLET OF THE RAT-CATCHER. 

. VIVIAN THE BEAUTY. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes, 
Author of “Ought We to Visit Her?” &c. 
(Continued.) 


RICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 


- 
SO 2a wm Sono 


tt ht et 
eee 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
In 24 Monthly Volumes, 3s 6d. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s 6d each. 
With Illustrations by the Author and Frederick 
Walker. 


OVELtheWIDOWER; theWOLVES 

and the LAMB; DENIS DUVAL. To which 

is added, &n “Essay on the Writings of W. M. 
Thackeray,” by Leslie Stephen. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 239. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
NOVEMBER. With Illustrations by GrorGe 
DU MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
“ CONTENTS. 

Waite WInGs: A YACHTING ROMANCE. (With an 
Illustration). Chap, 14. Evil Tidings—15. Temp- 
tation.—16. Through the Dark. 

THe APOLOGIA OF ART. 

AN ELpERLY ROMANCR. 

FORMS OF SALUTATION. 

DINNERS IN LITERATURE. 

ANIMAL Music. By James Sully. 

MADEMOISELLE DE Mersac. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 25. In which Léon plays the part of Bayard 
toa Limited Audience.—26. The Last Evening —27. 
Farewell to Algiers, 

London ; SMITH, ELDER, and Co.,15 Waterloo Place. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


T= CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


sis CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 

_ FREEDOM. By Professor Max Miiller. 

MR. GLADSTONE: Two Studies Suggested by his 

Gleanings of Past Years.” I. By a Liberal. II. 

By a Conservative. 

Tus ANCIEN REGIME AND THY REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 
By Professor yon Sybel. 

WuaT 18 TRE ACTUAL CONDITION OF IRELAND? By 
Edward Stanley Robertson. 

Tue DELUGE: Is Traditions in Ancient Nations. By 
Frangois Lenormant. 

SUSPENDED ANIMATION. 





By Richard A. Proctor. 
STU; By Pro- 
fessor W. Stanley Jevons. IV. Utilitarianism. 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 





|Is TypHoip Fever CONTAGIOUS? 


| CINDERELLA, 








HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for NOVEMBER, 1879, price 2s 6d. 

THE PUBLIC BUSINESS OF THE House Or COMMONS. 
By Henry Cecil Raikes; M.P. (Chairman of Coin. 
mittees). 

THE History OF Money. (With an [Illustration.) 
By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M_P. 

By Dr. J. T. 


Maclagan. 


| ALSACE- LORRAINE SINCE 1871. By (the Late) Leonard 


Montefiore. 

By W. B.S. Ralston. 

Tue Noxrous Gases BILL. By the Right Hon. Viscount 
Midleton. 

EXPERIMENTS IN PUNISHMENT. By Sir Edmund F. 
du Cane, 

COMPULSORY PROVIDENCE: & Reply to Mr. Blackley. 
By Rey. W. Walter Edwards, M.A. 

THE BOOK LANGUAGE OF CHINA. By Herbert A. Giles. 

Tue Unity OF NATURE; aSpeculation. By the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 

THe Sport Cuitp oF Evrore. By R. W. Hanbury, 


©. KeGan PAvt and Co., London. 


Ww Sscees MAGAZINE, 
NOVEMBER, 1879. No. 599, New Series, CX1X. 

Price 2s 6d. 

Edited by Dr. JOHN TULLOCH, 
Principal in the University of St. Andrew's. 
CONTENTS. 

MARY ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE. By R, D. 
Blackmore. Chaps. 17. Delicate Inquiries.—18. 
Goyle Bay.—19. A Farm to Let. 

WHat SHAKESPEARE LEARNT AT SCHOOL. By Pro- 
fessor T. 8. Baynes. 

A Srpine at A RAILWAY STATION.—I. By J. A. 
Froude. 

THe LAND QuESTION, AND REPORT ON LAND TITLES 
AND TRANSFER. By Arthur Arnold. 

LatrLe To Suew. By A. K. H. B. 

Mk, GLADSTONE AS A MAN OF LETTERS. 

HOW WE GOT AWAY FROM NAPLES: A STORY OF THE 
Time oF KING BomBA. 

PROFESSOR CLIFFORD. 

LORD SALISBURY AND MR. Cross IN LANCASHIRE, 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


T HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 296, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
1, PASCAL AND HIS Epirors. 
THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 
ALBERT DUERER. 
THe FOUNDER OF NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 
JOSEPH DE MAISTRE ON Russia. 
FRoupe'’s C@SAR. 
THE WEATHER AND ITS PREDICTION. 
HENRY IV. OF FRANCE. 
. THE SUBMISSION OF THE CLERGY. 
PRINCIPLES AT STAKE. 
JOHN MorRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Po PN Sm So po 


a 


Now ready, price One Shilling. isis 
SELECTIONS from “CALE 
WILLIAMS,” Illustrating “ THE [RON CHEST.” 
DARLING and SON, 35 Eastcheap, EC. 





)VERY DAY.—‘A story of unmis- 
takable power."—Pall Mall Gazette. “ The 
diaiogue is often brilliant."—Spectator. Cloth, 3s; 
boards, ls 6d. 
REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 








LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
J NOVEMBER, 1879. No. DCCLXIX. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
ReATA; OR, WHAT'S IN A NAMB. 
AN AMERICAN PRINCESS, 
Waa REVIEWERS, AS PAINTED BY THEMSELVES, 
Syria. (Conclusion) The Maronites. 
A Poor DeviL, 
AMONG THE AFFGHANS, 
THE REcEss. 
WILLIAM BLACKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


Part VIIL. 


A Survivor's Narrative. 


NEW SERIES. 


ALES from “ BLACKWOOD,”— 
No. XIX. is published this day, price Is, con- 
taining— 
THe Missino Britis: AN UNSOLVED MYSTERY. 
MY Bont OF THE SILVER Fox. 
NARRATIVE OF PRINCE CHARLIE’S Escape. 
A FENIAN ALARM. 
THE PHILOSOPHER'S PENDULUM. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh & London 
BEING the FIRST PORTION of the PRINCIPLES o 
ETHICS. 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S NEW WORK. 

Just published, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

7 =" DATA of ETHICS. 
By Herpert Srencer. 
Also, Third Edition, 8vo, 8s. 

M® SPENCER’S ESSAYS (Third 

1 Series) : 

SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, and SPECULATIVE. 


This 8rd Edition contains two additional Essays. 
Vols. I. and II., 8rd Thousand, price 16s. 


Also, 3rd Thousand, of the Cheap Edition, 2s 6d. 
R. SPENCER’S Work on EDUCA- 
TION: 


INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, and PHYSICAL. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATs, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Now ready, 2nd Edition, price 18s, cloth ; 273, whole 
call, 
RECIOUS STONES and GEMS. 


By Epwin W. Streeter, F.R.G.S. 
London : CHarman and Hatt, Piccadilly, W. 


Ready, in one vol., Atlas Folio, pp. 46, and 24 Plates, 


cloth, price 15s. 
HE STARS in THEIR COURSES. 
A Twofold Series of Maps, with a Catalogue, 
stating the Magnitudes according to the B,A.C., 
Proctor, Argelander, and Heis, and showing how to 
identify, at any time of the year, all Stars down to 
the 5°6 Magnitude (inclusive) of Heis, which are clearly 
visible in English latitudes. The work can also be 
purchased in Sheets (price lls 6d), so that the Maps 
can be mounted separately, if desired. 
London: Truepner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


Now ready, price 23 6d; by post, 26 9d. 
tate, and ENGLAND in 
CENTRAL ASIA. By F. pk Martens, D.O.L., 
Professor of International Law at the Imperial Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg, &c. 
WILLIAM RipewaAy, 169 Piccadilly, London, W.; and 
all Booksellers. 
Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease By Ropert G. WatTrTs, M.D., M.B.O.8., 
LS.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square 
London, W. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Oourt, 
Fleet Street. 
ANITARY EXHIBITION 
and SANITARY PAPERS.—See the BUILDER, 
(4d., by post 44d.)—Views, Interior and Exterior, and 
Plan, E oomter Town Hall—German Stndy of Italian 
Arts—Howme of Pre-Raffaellite Art—Education of an 
Architect—Paris—Railways—Trees in Towns—Sani- 
tary Engineering—New Buildings, &.—46 Catherine 
Street, and ali Newsmen, 68 pages. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 


NEW BOOK LIST. 





BRETON FOLK: an Artistic Tour in Brittany. 
ic- 


By Henry BLACKBURN, Author of “ Artists and Arabs,” “ Normandy 


turesque,” &c. With 171 Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. Imperial 8vo, 


cloth extra, gilt edges, 21s. The Illustrations, 171 in number, are drawn by 
the artist from sketches made on the spot, and apart from their artistic quali- 
ties, have the curious merit of.truth. They have been engraved with the utmost 
care by Mr. J. D. Cooper. 


WEBSTER’S GREAT SPEECHES. 





The GREAT SPEECHES and ORATIONS of 


DANIEL WEBSTER. With an Essay on Webster as a Master of English 
Style. By Epwin P. WHIPPLE. 1 large 8vo vol., containing forty-nine Speeches 
and Papers, 772 pages, cloth extra, 14s. [Ready. _ 





Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 30s. 
A POPULAR ACCOUNT of the NATIONAL SPORT. 


The HISTORY of the BRITISH TURF. From 


the Earliest Times to the Present Day. With Portraits of the late Admiral 
Rous and Mr. George Payne. By JAMES RICE. 


*,* Dedicated by permission to the Marquess of Hartington, M.P., and the Earl 
of Hardwicke, P.C., Stewards of the Jockey Club. 


BRITISH GOBLINS: Welsh Folk-Lore, Fairy 


Mythology, Legends, and Traditions. By Wirt Sikes, United States’ Consul 
for Wales. With lllustrations by J. H. Thomas. This Account of the Fairy 
Mythology and Folk-Lore of his Principality is, by permission, dedicated to 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 18s. [ Ready. 


LUCIEN BIART: an Involuntary Voyage. 


Showing how a Frenchman who abhorred the Sea was most unwillingly, and 
by a series of accidents, driven round the World. Numerous II'ustrations. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


JULES VERNE.—The EXPLORATION of 


the WORLD. By JuLes Verng. With 59 Illustrations by L. Benett and P. 
Phillippoteaux, and 50 Fac-similes of Ancient Drawings. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 12s 6d; gilt edges, 14s. [Readu. 


JULES VERNE.—The BEGUM’S FORTUNE: 


a New Story. By Jutes VerNs. Numerous very graphic Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6d. [ Ready. 


NEW BOOK by MISS ALOOTT. 


JIMMY’S CRUISE in the ‘PINAFORE,’ &c. 


By Louisa M. ALooTT, Author of ‘‘ Little Men,” &c. Small post Svo, cloth 
___ extra, 38 6d. 


ROMAN DAYS. From the Swedish of VIKTOR 


RYDBERG. By ALFRED CORNING CLARKE. With a Sketch of Rydberg by 
Dr. H. A. W. Lindehn. Authorised Translation. LIllustrated, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


OXFORD DAYS; or, How Frank Ross 


obtained his Degree. By a RESIDENT M.A. Small post 8vo, 2s 6d. 


HOW to GET STRONG, and HOW to 


STAY SO. By Wittiam BLAIKre. A Manual of Rational Physical Exercise. 
With Illustrations. Now ready, small post 8vo, 5s. 


A FEW MONTHS in NEW GUINEA. 


By Octavius ©. Stonz, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth exira, 128. 


ELDMUIR: an Art-Story of Scottish Home 


Life, Scenery, and Incident. By JacoB THOMPSON, Jun. Illustrated with 
Engravings after Paintings of Jacob Thompson. With an Introductory 
Notice by LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., &c. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14s. 


UP the AMAZON and MADEIRA RIVERS, 


through BOLIVIA and PERU: a Journey across South America, By E. D. 
MATHEWS. With Map and Illustrations. Demy vo, cloth extra, 18s, 


“ Well worth reacing.—Pali Mali Gazette, 
in the FAR 


SPORTING ADVENTURES 
ders who are fond of sport, and also 


WEST. By J. Murrny. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 18s. 
students of natural history, will find this an exceedingly readable and interesting 






































“His — is pleasant and vivacious. 
volume,’’—Scotsman, 


The SERPENT CHARMER: a Tale of the 


Indian Mutiny. By Louis Rovussexet, Author of “India and its Native 
rinces."" Translated from the French by Mary DE HavTEvILLE. Numerous 
Illustrations, 1 vol. square crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The HAPPY VALLEY: Sketches of Kashmir 


and the Kashmiris. By W. WaxkEFIELD, M.D. With Map and Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. Ready. 
“Apl t and readable as well as handsome volume.”’—Scotsman, 














Now ready, 4to, in wrapper, price Is 6d. 


MEN of MARK, for NOVEMBER, No. 


XLVII., Vol. IV. Containing Permanent Cabinet-size Photographs, specially 
taken from Life by Lock and Whitfield, of HON. SIR ANTHONY CLEASBY, 
JAMES CLARKE HOOK, B.A.,S1K ROBERT PORRETT COLLIER. With 
brief Biographical Notices. 


‘ow ready, for November, No. V., Vol. 129, price 2s 6d. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. Edited by 


ALLEN THORNDIKE RIcs. 
THE BEST OHILDREN'S MAGAZINE. 


ST. NICHOLAS, for NOVEMBER—Full of 


Pictures and Stories—is now ready. Price 1s. The Magazine is Enlarged 
and Improved this Month. 








London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 


Pe 
CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REvVigy 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


A GERMAN VIEW OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
WINTER QUARTERS. By Dr. J. Burney Yeo. 
THE AUSTRIANS IN BOsNiA. By BR. H. Lang. 
MEN AND Women. By Mrs. William Grey. 
Fay it eter 7 J. A. Symonds. 
N INDO-MEDITERRANEAN RAILWAY: FICTION AND 
THE CONFLICT OF Laws. II. By Frederic oo Or. By W.8. Bion. 
ASSURANCE INVESTMENTS. By Arnold Page. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKEng, 
Edited by his SISTER-IN-LAW and ELDEST DAUGHTER 


2 vols. demy 8vo. (Shortly, 





THE CHEAPEST AND HANDIEST EDITION OF Typ 
WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


Shortly will be published. 


THE POCKET VOLUME EDITION 


OF 


DICKENS’S 


In 30 Volumes, small feap. 8vo. 


CHARLES WORKS, 





OUR HOME in CYPRUS. By Mrs. Scorr- 


STEVENSON. With a Map and Illustrations, demy 8vo. 


The “A. D. C.”; being Personal Reminiscences 


of the University Amateur Dramatic Club, Cambridge. By F.0. Bury. 
B.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. Demy 8vo, 12s. oe [This day.” 


The CARLYLE BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 


pared by permission of Mr. Thomas Carlyle. Small crown, 3s. 


Pre- 
(This day. 





NEW NOVEL. 
TOM SINGLETON: Dragoon and Dramatist. 


By W. W. FouLett SyxGs, Author of “ Olivia Raleigh.” 3 vols. [This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





A NEW STORY, by Mrs. OLIPHANT, entitled “HE THAT WILL 
NOT WHEN RE MAY," begins in the NOVEMBER Number of MACMILLAN'S 
MAGAZINE. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 241, for NOVEMBER. Price 1s. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

HB THAT WILL NOT WHEN He May. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 1-4. 

HIsTORY AND POLITICS. By Professor Seeley. No. 4. 

Tue INDO-MEDITERRANEAN RaiLway. By Commander V. Lovett Cameron, 
B.N. IL—Its Political Aspect. 

THE Russtan Gresigs. By Charlies G. Leland. 

A MATHEeMATICIAN’S VIEW OF THe Tae0Ry OF EvoLuTiON. By W.H. L 
Russell, F.R.S. 

A DouBTine Heart. By Miss Keary. Chaps. 39-40. 

NorTgE ON Burns's COMMONPLACE-BOOK. By Professor W. Jack. 

Tus SCHOOL BOARD FoR LONDON. By Mrs. Westlake. 

THE GRAIN-PRODUCING POWER OF THE UNITED States. By L. B. Sidway, 
of Chicago. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


SFP=P FP PP 





HE ART JOURNAL, for NOVEMBER (price 2s 64), 
contains the following: — 
Line ENGRAVINGS. 

1. WOOLWICH DOCKYARD. After H. T. Dawson. 

2. PRIESTLY ADMONITION. After Carl Schloesser. 

3. BLIND MAN'S BUFF. From the Statue of F. Barzaghi. 

LITBRARY CONTENTS. 
Mr. Ruskin as an Art Critic. Art Notes from the Continent. 
The Land of Egypt. By E. T. Rogers |Obituary:—E. Blore, D.C.L., F.BS, 
and Miss Rogers. Chap. 11. Illustrated.| F.S.A.—L. Vogel. 
Mr. Gladstone on Beauty in Manufac- | Hogarth and Landseer.—3. Landseer 9 
tures. a Humourist. I'lustrated. 
The International Art Exhibition at | Modern Italian Picturesque Sculpture- 
Munich. By J. Forbes-Robertson, By J, Jackson Jarves. t 
Birmingham Royal Society of Artists. Reproduction of the Murrhine Vases 0! 
Art Notes from the Provinces. the Ancients. ‘ 
Burnham Beeches. [llustrated. The Turners’ Company Exhibition. 
Iron and other Metal-Work at the late | Minor Topics of the Month. 
Paris Exhibition. Art Publications. 
London: VieTus and Co., Limited, Ivy Lane; and all Booksellers. 








paras MONEY, the Money of Civilization ; Gold Money, 
i Lee Money of Barbarism. Proposed Exchequer Note. By JaM&Ss Hagver, 
verpool. 





Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. , 





Provost and Co., Henrietia Street, Covent Garden. 
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NEW WORKS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, for NOVEMBER. 


Edited by Dr. JouN TULLOCH, Principal in the University of St. Andrews. 
CONTENTS. — can - 
ANERLEY: a Yorkshire Tale. By R. D. Blackmore. p. 17. Delicate 
wi ries —18. Goyle Bay.—19. A Farm to Let. 
WHAT SHAKESPEARE LEARNT AT SCHOOL. By Professor T. S. Baynes. 
ASIDING ATA RarLway StTation.—I. By J. A. Froude. 
Tse LAND QUESTION, AND Report ON LAND TITLES AND TRANSFER. By 


ar Arnold. 
_ To Snow. By A. K. H. B. 
Ma. GLADSTONE AS A MAN OF LETTERS. 
How We GoT AWAY FROM NAPLES: & Story of the Time of King Bomba. 
PROFESSOR CLIFFORD. 
LorD SALISBURY AND Mr. Cross IN LANCASHIRE. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A, Vols.1.and II., 1700-1760. Second 
Edition, Revised, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. With 69 IIlus- 


trations engraved on Wood, from Drawings by John Tenniel. New and 
Cheaper Edition, square crown 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth extra; or 21s, bound in 


calf by Rivitre. 


The POEM of the CID: a Translation from 


the Spanish. With Introduction and Notes. By JOHN OrMsBY. Post 8vo, 5s. 


POETICAL WORKS of JEAN INGELOW. 


New Edition, with Additions. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, with Vignette Titles en- 
graved on Wood, price 12s, cloth ; or 248, in morocco by Rivitre. 


The PASTOR’S NARRATIVE; or, Before 


and After the Battle of Wirth, 1870. By Pastor KLEIN, Translated by Mrs. 
F. E. MARSHALL. Crown 8vo, Map, 6s. 


HANDBOOK to the BIBLE; a Guide to the 


Study of the Holy Scriptures, derived from Ancient Monuments and Modein 
Exploration. By F. R. CONDER and Lieutenant C. R. CONDER, R.E. With 13 
Maps and Plates of Coins. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


FOREIGN WORK and ENGLISH WAGES, 


Considered with Reference to the Depression of Trade. By THOMAS BRASSEY, 
MP. 8vo, 10s 6d. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 


NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


THE EGOIST; a Comedy in Narrative, 
by the Author of “ The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel,” &c., at all Libraries, in 3. vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth. 

C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 








THIRD EDITION. 


FREE-TRADE IN LAND. 


By JOSEPH KAY, M.A., Q.C., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Author of “The Law Relating to Shipmasters and Seamen.” 
Edited by his WIDOW. 
With Preface by the Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

“No one who observes what is now happening can doubt that the land question 
will soon become one of the most prominent subjects that must engage the atten- 
tion of Parliament."—Professor Fatocett’s Speec at Shoreditch, 

“The production of a thoughtful, diligent student, and of an earnest, liberal- 
minded politician....... We are bound to admit, after a careful perusal of Mr. 
Kay's work, that we have nothing to subtract from it. Mr. Kay is always just ; 
he is well informed, and although he is enthusiastic, he is accurate."—Academy. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


NOW READY. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 


For OCTOBER, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
InDIA’s NEEDS AND ENGLAND'S Durty. 
OUR PuBLIC ScHOOLs.—IV. RuGBy. 
THE Mal OF SunG: a Poem. By Thomas Gordon Hake. 
WORKHOUSE VISITING AND MANAGEMENT. 
Tue Story oF a Lig. By RB. Louis Stevenson, Author of “ Travels with a 
Donkey,” &c. 
GEORGE Henry LEwEs. 
REALISM IN DRAMATIC ART. 
Waat Dors Homs-RvuLE MEAN? By @ Home-Rule M.P. 
Harpy's NOVELS. 
10, CAN ARMY SHORT-SERVICE BE MADE TO WORK ? 
11. SELECTED Books. 


©. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 
B®stE4Ds, 
BEPPrNG. 





tl eo ee 





EDROOM FURNITURE. 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


NEW BOOKS. 
With 69 Full-page Plates, and upwards of 400 Smaller Illustrations, imp 4to, 
£2 12s 6d. 


VENI OC E: 
Its History, Art, Industries, and Modern Life. 


By CHARLES YRIARTE. 
Translated by F. SITWELL. 


ESSAYS on FINANCE. By Robert Giffen. Con- 
taining Essays on the Cost of the Franco-German War—Mr. Gladstone's 
Work in Finance—The Reduction of the National Debt, &c. 

[Ready immediately. 


LIVES of the GREEK HEROINES, being Stories 


from Homer and the Greek Tragedians. Jl!ustrated with Ant'que Gems and 
a Frontispiece. By Louisa MENzIgs, Author of “ Legendary Tales of the 
Ancient Britous.” Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 














HEBRAISMS in the GREEK TESTAMENT. 


Exhibited and Illustrated by Notes and Extracts from the Sacred Text. With 
Specimens of (1) The Influence of the Septuagint on its Character and Con- 
Struction ; (2) The Deviation in it from pure Greek Style. By W. H. GuILLE- 
—_ D.D., sometime Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 





A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS, 


for the Use of Colleges and Schools. By WILLIAM GARNETT, M.A. (late 
Whitworth Scholar), Fellow of St. John's College, and Demonstrator of Physica 
in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 6s. 





A BRIEF HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By James HaDLey, LL. r of the Greek Language and Literature 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


A KEY to GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. By 


Dr. Bucuuerm. Price 8s, 


in Yale College. 





SERMONS on MISSIONARY and other 


SUBJECTS. By the late Rev. W. T. Buriock, M.A., Secretary to the 
8.P.G., Prebendary of St. Paul’s. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


R, Caldecott, and numerous Illustrations by 
Green and others. 


AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME. Edited 


we K. F. Gatty. Handsomely bound in cloth, 700 pages, imp. 16mo, price: 
s 6d. 


With Coloured Frontispiece bf 





MARRYAT’S MASTERMAN READY. Cheap 


Edition, feap. 8vo, 1s. 





London : GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


NOW READY, AT SMITH’S AND OTHER BOOKSTALLS. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SELECTIONS FROM ‘‘ CALEB WILLIAMS,” 


ILLUSTRATING 


COLMAN’S “IRON CHEST.” 


By R. FAIRFAX. 


Published by DARLING and SON, 35 Eastcheap, E.C. 





GERVASE of CANTERBURY'S HISTORICAL WORKS. 


Vou. L., in royal 8vo, pp. 656, price 10s, half-bound. 
‘. a CHRONICLE of the EIGNS of STEPHEN, 
HENRY Il., and RICHARDI. By Gervase, the Mon« of Canrersurr. 


Edited from the MSS. by W. Srusss, D.D., &c., . Prof. od, Hist. in the 
Univ. of Oxford; and published by Authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
H.M.'s Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 

*,* The Historical Works of Gervase of Canterbury are of great importance 
as regards the question of Church and State during the period in which he 
wrote. This work was printed by Twyspes, in the Historia Anglicane Scriptores X.,. 
more than two centuries ago, The present edition has received critical 
examination and illustration. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. and TRUEBNER and Co. Oxford: Parker and 
Co. Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Edinburgh: A. and ©. BLACK, and 
DovuG.as and Fouts. Dublin: A. THOM, 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS, 


Price 10s., gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, E inati Questions, 
Drawings, Plans, Specifications, 

This process has been adopted by Her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the In- 
ventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. 

No long preparation. No tedious washing-off. Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 1 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 











HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 
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ts 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE.—NEW PUBLI 
‘ 
EARLY CHRONICLERS of EUROPE. | CONVERSION OF THE WEST. 
ENGLAND. By James Gairpner, Author of “The Life and Reign The SLAVS. By the Rev. G. F. Macigar, D.D. With Map, f 
of Richard III.,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. | 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. Cap, 
“The book is well and thoroughly done, and makes a very valuable ad dition to Four other Volumes of this Series have been already published, 
the stock of historical manuals.”— Atheneum, October 25th, 1879. | 4 
FRANCE. By Gustave Masson, B.A., Univ. Gallic., Assistant- THE FATHERS FOR ENGLISH READERS 
Master and Librarian of Harrow School, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. + * 3 NOGRAPHS he CHI . ; 
[The object of this Series, which will embrace similar volumes on the Chroniclers | * 6 idee be _— Bf riceewwet ati 
of Germany, Italy, &c., is to bring readers face to face with the sources of early History and in important spheres of action. periods of Church 


European History, and thus enable them to obtain a more intelligent grasp of 
the subject than can be had from second-hand compilations.) 


GREGORY the GREAT. By the Rev. J. Barney, B.D., Viogy f 
Pittington. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. ol 


FROZEN ASIA: a Sketch of Modern Siberia. Together with an SAINT AMBROSE: His Life, Timos, and Teaching. | By the Rer, 
Account of the Native Tribes inhabiting that Region. By CHARLES H. EDEN, vad od iat . a * Fecap. 8vo, cloth 


Esq., F.R.G.S., Author of *‘ Australia’s Heroes,” &c. With Map, crown 8vo, = 
cloth boards, 5s. ’ SAINT BASIL the GREAT. By the Rev. Ricuarp Travers Surg 
’ 


*,* An Account of the great region lying East of the Oural Mountains, with the B.D., Canon of St. Patrick's, Dublin. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 
latest information upon the attempts to open up commerce with the Peoples | my "PNEDP 7 mp _ " snare 
living on the Rivers Obi, Lena, Yenisi, &c. The expedition of Nordenskiéld is The VENERABLE BEDE. By the Rev. G. PF. Browne, late Fellow 
taken notice of. of St. Catherine's College, Cambridge. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


“Mr. Eden has collected in this neat little volume a good deal of valuable infor- The following Velumes of this Series have been already published :— 
mation concerning Siberis,"—Mature. |The APOSTOLIC FATHERS, the DEFENDERS of the FAITH 
ia Ce | SAINT AUGUSTINE, and SAINT JBROME. ° 
The HOME LIBRARY. | ne a magemcremgorapcmnen 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 6d each. | NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 
GREAT ENGLISH CHURCHMEN; or, Famous Names in English | CONFUCIANISM and TAOUISM. By Rosert K. Dovatas, of the 
Church History and Literature. By W. H. Davenrort ADAMS, Autbor of | British Museum, and Professor of Chinese at King’s College, London. With 
“The Bird World,” &c. | Map. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 61. 


“The story, in every case, is pleasantly told, with creditable accuracy and a | . > 2 . . 
careful use of the most recent sources of laformation.”—dthenaum, Oct. 25th, 1879. | a The following V olumes of this Series have been already published a 
1 . - . . ne BUDDHISM, HINDUISM, ISLAM and its FOUNDER—The 
MILITARY RELIGIOUS ORDERS of the MIDDLE AGES: the | CORAN 
—— the Templars, the Teutonic Knights, and others. By the Rev.F. | a —_—_—_ 
Y. ODHOUSE, M.A., Rec St. : r. y ‘TA 7 TANTTITDR as 
“nee. . be of doe Co a e _|ON the ORIGIN of the LAWS of NATURE. By Sir Epuvyp 
Ni SUS: a Tale of Karly Christian Times. By the Rev. W. BECKETT, Bart., LL.D., Q.C., F.R.A.S., Chancellor and Vicar-Genoral of York, 
Boyp CARPENTER, M.A. , ; | Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s 6d. 
The following Volumes of this Series have been already published :— | We need only add that it is long since we have met with a book which contains 


The HOUSE of GOD, the HOME of MAN. By the Rev. G. E. | ®° much clear and vigorous reasoning upon this subject in so short a compass."— 
JELF, M.A., Vicar of Saffron Walden. ; [a oe Seri fs Studi 
The INNER LIFE, as ihe’ S : ? | SEEK and FIND. A Double Series of Short Studies of the 
16 R as Revealed in the Correspondence of Celebrated BENEDICITE. By CHRISTINA G. Rossetti. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d, 


Christians. Edited by the late Rev. T. EaskINe. f . 
SAVONAROLA: his Life and Ti ’ : vs , | The GALLICAN CHURCH. Sketches of Church History in France, 

R. OLARK, M.A., Author of « ee ee es By the Rev. WILLIAM | “'" py the Rev. JuLivs Luoyp, M.A., Author of “ History of the English Chareh," 
‘ : : &e. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s 6d. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH CHURCH, in Short Biographical 








MANUALS OF HEALTH. Sketches. By the Rev. JuLius Luoyp, M.A., Author of “ Sketches of Church 
The HABITATION in RELATION to HEALTH. By F. 8. B. History in Scotland.” Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 
FRAN¢OIS DE CHAUMONT, M.D., F.R.S,, Professor of Military Hygiene in the | A NUMBER of NEW STORY-BOOKS, at 1s, 1s 6d, and 2s 6d. By 
Army Medical School, Netley. Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. Miss BrRamston, W. H. G. Kineston, C. H, Epgn, A. H, ENGELBACH, and 
Four other Volumes of this Series have been already published. \ other we!l-known Authors. 





London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, Charing Cross, S.W.; 4 Royal Exchange, E.C.; and 48 Piccadilly, W. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 
| 


The MARCHIONESS of WEST. | NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 


MINSTER’S DIARY of a TOUR in SWEDEN, | Now ready, crown 8v0, 5s. 
NORWAY, and RUSSIA, in 1897. 


“A very agreeable and instructive volume,.”"—Satur- | T H E A M A T E U R Pp Oo A C H E R. 


day Review. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. By the AUTHOR of “The GAMEKEEPER at HOME,” “ WILD LIFE in a SOUTHERN 
COUNTY.” 





Now ready, 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 15s. | 


RORAIMA and BRITISH | London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





GUINEA; with a Glance at Bermuda, the West | a a 
Indies, and the Spanish Main. By J. W. Boppam 
WasTuan. NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


‘*A very interesting yvolume.”—Speciatoy. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. S I Ss - & BB. 2 vols. 


i CHILDREN’S CHILDREN: 


Young Mrs. Jardine. By the A Story of Two Generations. 
AUTHOR of “ JOHN HALIFAX.” By ALAN MUIR. 


Sir John. By the Author of 3 vols. 
ae ger” London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Records of a Stormy Life. By 


the Author of “Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 


“This novel contains more that is worthy to be M U D | E’S S E L E Cc Ly L | B R A R Y, 


remembered than would eke out a host of the every- 
day stories with which one meets."—Morning Post. 


Godwyn’s Ordeal. By Mrs. J. NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


K. SPENDER, Author of “ Parted Lives,” &c. 











“ A graceful and interesting tale."—Daily News. SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR NOVEMBER. 
False Hearts and True. By Mrs, With List of more than Eight Hundred Recent Books. 
ALEXANDER FRASER. Postage free on application. 


The Honourable Ella. B ae ee 
EARL OF ourable | E EDITION. y the CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 


Rose Mervyn. By Anne Beale, SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR NOVEMBER. 
pe hdl a ae aolieny Of Surplus Copies of Books of the Past and Present Seasons. 


“ A good novel.” —Spectator. 
Postage free on application. 


Little Miss Primrose. By the 








AUTHOR OF SST OUAVES Se. 3 Movember 7, | MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDO. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. { City Office—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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a 
IMPORTANT NEW 


PUBLISHED BY 


GRIFFITH AND FARRAN. 


BOOKS 





cOLONEL PARKER GILLMORE’S NEW BOOK. 


“Everybody knows Mr. Gillmore as a plucky traveller and a powerful 
writer.” —V ANITY Farr. 


TRAVEL, 
WAR, 
and SHIPWRECK, 


«A favourable specimen of its class...... The writer's style is easy ani natural.”—A‘henweum. 





| By Colonel W. PARKER GILLMORE, 
AUTHOR OF “ THE GREAT THIRST LAND,” &o. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. 





NEW WORK ON PRISON HISTORY. 
RECORDS OF YORK CASTILE, 


Fortress, Court House, and Prison. 


By A. W. TWYFORD (the Present Governor), and Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
AUTHOR OF “THE MEMORIALS OF MILLBANK.” 
With Engravings and Photographs, cloth, 7s 6d. 


«The records...... could hardly have been put in a more vivid light than in the volume just completed...... 
The governor of a prison and an inspector who knows men and prisons enjoy special advantages over others 


in writing such a book."—Daily News. 
“This work,,....uas been written with great care,and will be perused with more than ordinary interest, 
combining deep research with much attractive information.”— Yorkshire Gazette. 


A VALUABLE BOOK OF REFERENCE. 
The COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS of the SEA; or, Marine 


Contributions to Industry and Art. By P. L. Simmonps, Author of “The Commercial Products of the 
Vegetable Kingdom.” 1 vol. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 16s. 


“This interesting and instructive volume...... Well worth the atteutive perusal of the reader."—Academy. 
“Contains much useful and interesting information in a handy form."—Nature. 


A HANDSOME BOOK FOR PRESENTATION. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THOMAS CARLYLE. 


GOLDEN THREADS from an ANCIENT LOOM: Das 


Niebelungenlied, adapted to the Use of Young Readers. By LypiA HANDs. With 14 Wood Engravings, 
4to, cloth elegant, 10s 6d. 








ASCOTT R. HOPE’S NEW BOOK. 
The MEN of the BACK WOODS; or, Stories and Sketches 


of the Indians and the Indian Fighters. 33 Illustrations by C. O, Murray. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d, 








THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
ROBERT BLOOMFIELD’S NEW BOOK. 
The BIRD and INSECTS’ POST-OFFICE. Illustrated with 


85 Wood Engravings. In a novel and elegant cloth cover, 6s. 





NEW FICTION. 
LOUIS; or, Doomed to the Cloister. A Tale of Religious 


Life in the Time of Louis X{V. Founded on Fact. By M. J. Hops. Dedicated, by permission, to Dean 
Stanley. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 3ls 6d. (Jmmediately. 














A STORY OF THE STAGE. 
By EMILY CARRINGTON. 


8 vols. crown 8yo, Cloth, 31s 6d. 
[/mmediately. 





WORTHLESS 
LAURELS. 
_A STORY OF THE STAGE. 








ST. NICOLAS’ EVE, 


And other Tales. 
By MARY C. ROWSELL. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [/mmediately. 


The NEW VOLUME in the “STORIES for DAUGHTERS at HOME” SERIES. 


STEPHEN THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


A Story without Plot. 
By Mrs. GELLIE (“M. E. B.”), 


Author of “ The New Girl,” &c. Cloth, 5s. [Just published. 





GRIFFITH AND FARRAN, 
WEST CORNER ST, PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 





NEW BOOKS, 


HOLINESS TO THE LORD: 
The Character of the Christian Priest. Adapted 
from the French of the Abbé Dubois, for the use 
of the English Clergy, by the Rev. W. R. CLARK, 
M.A., Prebendary of Wells, Vicar of Taunton. 
With Introduction by the Bishop of Carlisle. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s 6d. 


FOLLOWING CHRIST: 
Short Meditations for Busy People. Adapted from 
the French. 18mo, cloth limp, 1s. 
“Eminently practical and ff d."— Spectator. 


Is IT PEACE? 
Words of Encouragement for Anxious Souls. By 
the Rev. W. ALLEN WHITWORTH, M.A., Fellow of 
8t. John’s College, Cambridge, Vicar of St. John's, 
Hammersmith. 18mo, cloth, red edges, 1s; paper 
covers, 6d. 


The PARABLES of the KINGDOM. 
Our Lord's Parables simply told for Children. By 
the Author of “Voices of Nature,” “Earth's 
Many Voices,’ &c. With 46 Illustrations in Out- 
line by H. J. A. Miles. Square ié6mo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, 2s 6d. 


PRAYERS and MEDITATIONS for 
the Morning and Evening of each Day of the 
Week. Chiefly in the Words of Holy Scripture. 
Arranged by the Rev. E. N. Dumsieron, M.A., 
Rector of St. James's, Exeter. Feap 8vo, cloth 
limp, turned-in red edges, 1s 6d, 


MONTH by MONTH VERSES for 
CHILDREN. With Twelve Illustrations by T. 
Pym. Square 16mo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 1s 6d. 


SONGS and LYRICS for LITTLE 
LIPS. With Musical Contributions by W. H. 
Cummines. Illustrated by G. L. Seymour and 
others. 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

“A collection of some of the choicest little poems 
for children that we possess—some old, some new— 
with appropriate music and charming pictures. We 
can imagine no more delightful present to a child of 
six or seven years old,”’—(iuardian. 


CHATTERBOX ALBUM of ANIMALS. 
Engravings by F. W. Keyl, Harrison Weir, Percy 
Macquoid, and W. H. t. Crown 4to, extra 
cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s, 


HONOR BRIGHT; or, The Four- 
Leaved Shamrock, By the Authors of “Two 
Blackbirds,” “‘ Robin and Linnet,” &c. With 
full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled 


boards, 3s 6d. 

The OLD SHIP; or, Better than 
Strength. By H. A. Forps, Author of “My New 
Suit,” &c. With full-page Lilustrations. Crown 


8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s 6d. 
SUNDAY. The New Volume is now 


Ready. Price 3s, pictorial paper boards, with 

cloth backs; 5s, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges. 

“ Most successful...... Irresistible to the juveniles."— 
Liverpool Mail. 

*,* The 1880 Volume D b 





lst. 





NEW EDITIONS. 
FAMILY PRAYER for 


Y 
CHURCHMEN. By the BisHor or Beprorp. 
Enlarged. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s 6d. 
[Ninth Edition. 


PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. With 


Appendix. By the Bisnop OF Beprorp. Feap. 
8vo, leather cloth, 4s 6d, [Twelfth Edition. 


PLAIN WORDS. 
By the BisnHor OF Beprorp. For the convenience 
of Parish Workers, a selection of Tracts from 
the Four Series of “Plain Words” has been 
made, and are issued in packets of three sorts, ls 


each. 
The PRAYER BOOK: Its History, 
Language, aud Contents. By the Rev. EVAN 
DANIEL, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
[Fourth Edition. 
“ We heartily commend this very excellent manual. 
eoccnd One of the most complete and satisfactory that we 
have."—Guardian, 


The WATCHERS of the LONGSHIPS. 
A Tale of Cornwall in the Last Century. By 
James F. Cops. With Illustrations by Davidson 
Knowles. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 6d. 

(Third Edition. 
“A capital story, and one we heartily commend to 
boy-readers, both gentle and simple.”"—Guardian. 


TRUE UNDER TRIAL. 
By Frances PALMER. With Tinted Illustrations, 
after Drawings by G. L. Seymour and W. A. 
Cranston. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s 6d. 
“ One of the best boys’ bo: ks we have seen for a long 
time. Written with a rare bination of religi 
spirit, with a perfect abstention from cant; and so wel? 
put together, that we believe no reader who once took 
up the book would put it down without finishing it.”— 
Standard. 
“A well-written story.”"—TZimes. 


Bishop WILBERFORCE’S SPEECHES 
on MISSIONS. Edited by the Rev. Henry Row- 
LEY. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 78. 

[Second Edition. 
London: W. WELLS GARDNER, 
2 Paternoster Buildings. 
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MESSRS. C. KEGAN PAUL 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES 


IN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND POLITICS. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


POLITICAL STUDIES. 


By the Hon. GEORGE C. BRODRICK. _ [Nert week. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s 6d. 


REVIEWS AND DISCUSSIONS : 


Literary, Political, and Historical, not relating to Bacon. 
By JAMES SPEDDING. 





Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


THE ABOLITION OF ZYMOTIC DISEASES, 
And of other Similar Enemies of Mankind. 


By Sir THOMAS WATSON, Bart. M.D., F.R.S. 





Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


FREEDOM IN SCIENCE AND TEACHING. 
From the German of ERNST HAECKEL 
With a Prefatory Note by T. H. HuXury, F.B.S. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s 6d. 


CHAPTERS ON THE ART OF THINKING, 


And other Essays. 


By JAMES HINTON. 
With an Introduction by SHADWORTH Hop@son. Edited by O. H. HINTON. 


‘» No one can follow Hinton's exquisitely lucid development of the theory thus 
summarised, without experiencing @ keen intellectual pleasure.” —Academy. 





Large post 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND LITERATURE. 
By Professor W. KNIGHT. 


“Mr, Knight is a thoughtful and conscientious writer, and even when we do 
not agree with him, it is impossible not to recognise the ability and perfect fair- 
mess with which his opinions are stated."—Pall Mali Gazette. 





With Frontispiece by L. ALMA TADEMA, large post 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


NORTHERN STUDIES: 
Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe. 
By EDMUND W. GOSSE. 


4*We may say of the book in its entirety that, as a group of monograms: 
charmingly and often brilliantly written, upon unfamiliar yet interesting subjects, 
it isa decided success."—Athenzum. 





Large post 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE, 1789-1877. 


By EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D., 
Author of “Shakspere: his Mind and Art.” 


* We return thanks to Professor Dowden for certainly the most thoughtful book 
of literary comment which we have seen for a long time." Academy. 





Large post 8vo, 9s. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ASTHETICS. 
By GRANT ALLEN. 


“A fresh and vigorous effort in an almost untried field.”"—Saturday Review. 
“ Suggests several very interesting explanations of mental conditions that have 
hitherto been involved in hopeless obscurity.”—Lancet. 





Post 8yo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
CONTEMPORARY EVOLUTION : 
An Essay on some Recent Social Changes. 


By ST. GEORGE MIVART, F.R.S. 


“ Every page contains evidence of thought, and that the thought of a man both 
able and accustomed to think.”—Zondon Quarterly Review. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


SOCIAL POLITICS. 
By ARTHUR ARNOLD. 

“ Mr. Arnold's ‘ Social Politics’ is likely to do good service; for, while main- 
taining strong Liberal views in a thoroughly hopeful spirit, the book is free from 
the triumphant and scornful dogmatism which makes the ordinary presentation 
of them so supremely distasteful to the average Englishman.”—Academy. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d, with Diagrams. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS ; 
Or, an Inquiry into the Law of Influences. 
By J. TURNBULL THOMSON. 


“ The book is certainly suggestive and interesting, and full of ideas which, if not 
new, have the charm of freshness, and are certainly original in the sense of being 
the genuine products of the author's own mind.”"—Spectator. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


CENA DOMINI. 
An Essay on the Lord’s Supper, its Primitive i 
Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent History tation, 
By the Rev. JOHN MACNAUGHT., 


“ His (Mr. Macnaught's) object is to‘ furnish the intelligent read 
tural, unsuperstitious, and pious manual;’ and he may fairly De rth 8 Bey 
upon having attained success."—Pall Mall Gazette. Bratulaie 





Demy 8v0, cloth, price 12s. 


DANIEL AND JOHN. 
By PHILIP S. DESPREZ, B.D. 


“ The introduction, by the late Dr. Rowland Williams, is replete 
thought, and deserves careful perusal.'"—Spectator. : ’ “— Scholarly 
“ Mr. Desprez’s volume leaves little to be desired."—British Quarterly Review, 
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PER CRUCEM AD LUCEM; 
The Result of a Life. 
By T. W. ALLIES, M.A. 





Demy 8vo, cloth. 


THE ANGLICAN MINISTRY: 
Its Nature and Value in Relation to the Catholic Priegt. 
hood. An Essay. 
By ARTHUR HUTTON, M.A., of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, 
With a Preface by his Eminence Cardinal NEWMAN. 
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SALVATOR MUNDI; 
Or, Is Christ the Saviour of all Men? 


By the Rev. SAMUEL COX. 
“We are bound to acknowledge the ability, the richness of textual Tesourees, 
and the felicity of language and illustration which mark these pages, as they do 
Mr. Cox's writings generally." —Guardian. 
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THE SUPERNATURAL IN NATURE: 


A Verification by Free Use of Science. 


“This volume is prefaced by an admirable table of contents, and is completed 
we copious index, which both whet the reader's appetite and assist his digestion,” 
—Times. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE MYSTERY OF MIRACLES. 
By the AUTHOR of “THE SUPERNATURAL IN NATURE,” &. 
“It is an eloquent and profound essay, whose object is to prove, as it does with 
a@ great wealth of illustration, that the g test triumphs of science have done 
little more than to throw a blaze of light von the abysmal ignorance of mankind 
with regard to the mysteries of nature.”"—Church Times. 
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SEEKING FOR LIGHT: 
Sermons, 
By A. H. CRAUFURD. 


“Mr. Craufurd belongs to the liberal section of Christian thinkers, and his book 
is a not nnwelcome addition to the theological! literature of our day.” —Spectator. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 
THE DIVINE LEGATION OF CHRIST. 


By the Rev. T. W. FOWLE, M.A. 


“ Emphatically a popular work which speaks the thoughts of many minds ins 
terse and trenchant form.’—Academy. 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS ON EVERLASTING 
PUNISHMENT AND ETERNAL LIFE, 


According to Literal Interpretation. 
By Mrs. MACLACHLAN. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s 6d. 


THE TRUTH AS IT IS IN JESUS. 
By H. T. ADAMSON, B.D., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
“ Itisa mystical work of great piety and deep Scriptural reading." —Church Times. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS 
FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS OF 
THE LATE ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. 
Edited by his WIDOW. 


“* Stray Thoughts’ will find a ready welcome among a large class of readers."= 
Academy. 
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